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ABSTRACT 

The business and finance managerial home study 
student guide begins with a brief overview of the conduct of the 
course, the desired outcomes of camp director education, instructions 
on phases I and II of home study, a student needs assessment form, a' 
reading checklist, a student vita form, an individualized plan of 
work, and a list of suggested learning activities. The learning 
assignments consist of five lessons outlined in terms of desired 
competency area(s), suggested readings, objectives, discussion, 
activities, and review. Among the competencies listed are: knowledge 
o£ business management systems, including fiscal operations; ability 
to establish a system for the camp's business operation; knowledge of 
office management; record keeping and reporting procedures; ability 
to identify various patterns of ownership and financial arrangements; 
knowledge of various types of insurance coverage available to camps 
and ability to identify professional resources; knowledge of the 
federal, state, and local laws and American Camping Association 
standards related to camp business management; and ability to analyze 
implications for the camp business operation when serving the 
handicapped. A home study learning activity report form and 
instructor evaluation form are included. An appendix supplies five 
supplementary readings. (BRR) 
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Foreword 



The Office of Special Education and Rehabilitaiivc Services 
has for many years recognized the value of "camping as an 
important aspect in the lives of handicapped youth and adults. 
Since 1971 when the former Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped provided funding to help sponsor the National 
Conference on Training Needs and Strategies in Camping, 
Outdoor and Environmental Recreation for the Handicapped 
at San Jose State University, there has been a nationwide 
movement toward including handicapped children and adults 
in organized camping programs. 

The material contained in this book and other volumes that 
make up the Camp Director Training Series are the result of a 
three-year project funded by the Division of Personnel Prepa- 
ration. In funding this effort, it is our hope that the results of 
the project will help make camp directors and other persons 
more aware of the unique and special needs of disabled 
children and adults; and to provide information and 
resources to better insure that those needs are met. 
- The Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services is 
committed to the goal of equal opportunity and a quality life 
for every handicapped child in the United States. Opportunity 
to participate in camping programs on an equal basis with 
their non-handicapped peers is a right to which all handicapped 
children are entitled. However, this goal can be achieved only 
if those responsible for the provision of camping services arc 
likewise committed to this goal. 

William Hillman, Jr., Project Officer, 1979-1981 

Division of Personnel Preparation. 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 

Sept. 1981 
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Preface 



Emblazoned across the mantle of the fireplace at its National 
Headquarters are the words "Better Camping For All " 
Nothing more easily sums up the basic purpose of the 
American Camping Association (ACA) in its 75 years of 
existence than do these words. From its very beginning, the 
Association has been concerned about providing "better" 
camps. That concern has led to a continuing study and 
research for the most appropriate standards for health, safety, 
and better programming in the organized camp. 

That concern for standards of performance in the operation 
of the summer camp led to an awareness of the necessity of an 
adequate preparation and continuing education of the camp 
director. Various short courses and training events were 
developed in local ACA Sections and at ACA national con- 
ventions. Many institutions of higher learning developed 
curriculum related to the administration of the organized 
camp. 

By the late 1960s, the American Camping Association 
began the development of an organized plan of study for the 
camp director that would insure a common base of knowledge 
for its participants. Three types of camp director institutes 
weie developed and experimented with in different parts of 
the country. In 1970, the Association adopted a formalized 

y camp director institute which led to' certification by the 
Association as a certified camp director. Continuing efforts 

" were made to try to expand and improve upon the program. 
After the first decade, it was recognized that the program 
must be greatly expanded if it were to reach camp directors in 
all parts of the country. Centralized institutes of a specified 
nature often prevented wide participation by camp directors. 
This led the Association to consider the importance of 
documenting a body of knowledge which needed to be 
encompassed in the basic education of any camp director and 
to explore methods by which that information could be best 
disseminated. 

During the years 1976-78, the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
V/elfare, funded a three-year project to determine the basic 
competencies required of a camp director who worked with 
the physically handicapped. Under the leadership of Dr 



Dennis Vinton and Dr. Betsy Farley of the University of 
Kentucky, research was undertaken that led to the documenta- 
tion of the basic components of such education It was deter- 
mined that 95 percent of the information required in educa- 
tion of a director of a camp for the physically handicapped 
was generic. Only 4 percent or 5 percent related specifically to 
the population served. 

Meanwhile, the American Camping Association had begun 
to recognize that the word "all" in its motto is an obligation 
far beyond its extensive efforts over a number of decades to 
insure organized camping experiences for children of all racial, 
ethnic, ana socio-economic backgrounds. Camps began to ex- 
pand their services to a variety of special populations to encom- 
pass all age ranges and persons with a variety of physical and 
mental disabilities. The message soon reached the Association 
that any camp director education program must help all camp 
directors to understand and explore the needs of the new 
population the camps were serving. Chief among those new 
populations were the campers with physical and mental 
disablements. 

In 1978, the Association approached the Office of Special 
Education. U.S. Department of Education, and reauested 
funding for a project to expand its education program based 
on the materials developed by Project REACH, a research pro- 
ject funded by the Department of Education at the University 
of Kentucky; the intent was to include training for directors 
working with the handicapped and develop a plan for wider 
dissemination of camp director education opportunities 

A subsequent grant from the department resulted in 
project MKhTCH and three years of monitoring camp 
director education programs, revising and expanding the 
basic curriculum for such programs, and developing new 
materials for use in expanded programs 

As we near the end of Project STRETCH, the American 
Camping Association is pleased to find that the project has 
helped to greatly heighten the level of awareness of the handi- 
capped and their needs in the camp director community 
This volume is one of several volumes that will insure 
Better Camping for All" in the decades ahead. 

Armand Ball, 

Executive Vice President 
American Camping Association 
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A Brief Overview 



Aa you prepare to embark on an ACA Home Study Course, it 
is Important to remmber that as In other ACA educatio nal 
opportunities [Institutes, seminars, managerials, etc. ), 
there is a core curri^culum upon which the course is 
based. The cow curriculum has been approved by the 
curriculum committee of the American Camping Ass oclation. 

Through home study, you will have the opportunity for a 
one-on-one relationship between you and your Instructor. 
The Instructor mil be able to give you his/her undivided 
attention to facilitate your understanding and mastery 
of the study material. Vou mil also be able to work on 
your own time schedule at your own pace. 



A unique feature of ACA Home Study ~Ls our Individualized 
approach. Recognizing the special needs oh adult 
learners and differences between Individuals and their 
preferences far certain types of activities, ACA Home 
Study Course* have Incorporated an approach to allow each 
learner some Independence In designing his/her own plan 
of study with the Instructor. 



Instructors . Instructors far ACA Home Study Courses 
are selected and assigned by the National Office on the 
basis oh their experience as camp directors or educators 
In the area of camp administration and their ability to 
effectively facilitate the study of other adults seeking 
to Increase their knowledge In the field oh organized 
camping. Most Instructors are happy to covifer by phone 
should you run Into a problem. Your Instructor 1 s phone 
number is listed in your letter of acceptance. 



Course Organization . Each course consists of four 
phases. Phase 1 : Beclns with a needs assessment to 
determine where your strengths and weaknesses lie In 
texms of the areas to be covered, resources you have 
available, and questions or burning issues you wish to 
have answered In' addition to the curriculum. Vou are 
also asked to complete a vita detailing your experience 
and previous education. 
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V 



VhaA e II : ConAlAtA oh the development o£ a plan oh Atudy 
to be ^oltomd by you and completed within tioclve (72) 
moyitliA oh ItA approval- by yoixA InAtAucXoK. lh neceAAOAtj, 
an extenAlon may be appKoved by youA InAtAuetoK ^ok an 
additional tlx (6) months. • T/ie plan oh woKk *c6 developed 
bt/ coopeAatlon between you and youA InAtAuetoK and IX. lb 
baAed on a aqX oh Kecommended leaAyilng aAAlgnmenXA 
pAovlded [leAAonA] . Mote: All mateAialA &Kom tlie 
Atudent KequlAed hoA Phase I and II bhoutd be Aewt to 
youA InAtAuetoK within erne week oh .the notihleation oh 
youA lnt>tAuetOK* A nawe and addACAA . 

VhaAe III : Involve* -t/ae actual Atudy. The InAtAuctoA 
aAAlgned Ia available to you any time, you need tiXm/heA 
by letXeK ok. phone to anAweA any pxoblem aAeoA ok to com- 
ment on youA tWKk ahtex you have completed an aAAlgnment. 
Vou may A end In youA aAAlgnmentb one at a term, ok all 
cut once. A bKleh cti6cuAAlon on each a/tea o& tfie couAAe 
Ia glIao pKovlded In PhaA", III. 

Phase 11^ : Concludes the?- couAAe with an evaluation oh youK 
woxk by the InAtAucXoK, ofa the ijiAtAuctox and couasc by 
the btudejit. 

Texts : TheAe Is moKe than one text used fcoK each couA6e. 
Because o& the lack o^ a compKchenslve text In the ileld 
0^ camping ^oa mo At oAeas , KeadlngA axe KeqtuiAed fcKom a 
vaAieXy o& Aotuxces. Agreement on xeadlngA which axe 
xequlxed faox the couxac Ia one oh the tasks o& tlie plan 
oh woxk wlvich -c6 developed In PhaAeA I and II. 

Beg^n CouAse : Aa Aoon oa you xecelve youA matcAials hox 
the couxse, begin woxk. Leah thAough the Atudy guide to 
geX a ^ee£ {ok the couxse. Complete PhaAe I and II within 
a week oh xece-iving the Atudy guide and mall all xequested 
mateAials (neec^s aAAUAmmt, vita, Kaa&ing liAt, and 
plan oh tooKk) to youA aAAlgnzd InAtAucXoK. 

YouA InAtAuctoK axiH kqvIqjm youA matzAialA and. appAovz ok 
add oa&oa to youA plan oh woKk. TkiA Akouid be xoXuAned 
to you by youA InAtAuctoK within one to two wcqJza. Vou 
uxill then have a maxJjnum oh twelve (72) monthA to complete 
youA plan oh Atudy [lh needed, you may KequeAt a Alx (6) 
monthA extension h /l0m youA InAtAucXoK) . Aa Aoon oa you 
Kecelve youA appKoved plan oh woKk, begin Atudy. You may 
hind It eaAlex to put youAAclh on a time Achedule to 
complete one .aAea oh the couaac peK week and KetuAn It to 
youK InAtAucXoK hoK hiA/heK commentA, oa you may ^-otd It 
AlmpleA to Aend In all aAAlgnmentA In PhaAc III at once. 
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CjActut tune. [ti,me between your mailings until your 
instructor returns a matting to you) takes about two 
(2) weeks. 



Evaluation : Once you have completed all assignments 
sata haatoAtly , complete the evaluation fa nm and s and 
■U directly to the National ACA O^'ce. A course, 
certlbicate o$ completion Mill then be tent to you 



Cancellation and Settlement Policy for ACA Home Study Courses 



We are confident you mil be satis bied with your pfiogruxm ob study through 
, temping Association. Should you decide to cancel, le provide 

you MAXh tku Uberal cancellation policy. 

A stud&nt may terminate an enrollment at any time by notifying the ACA 
National Ofiface. ' UJ 3 

1. A student requesting cancellation within 7 days abter the date 
on uihcch .the enrollment application U signed shall be given a 
refund oh all mome-h paid to tke American Camping Association [ACA\ 

1. When cancelling abter this 1-day period, and until your instructor, 
receives the {vu>t completed consignment [Heeds Assessment) an 
adrntnutrxitive bee ob 10% or $25 {the least amount) ol the' tuition 
shall be retained by the ACA. 

3. After your instructor receives the iixst completed assignment 
[Needs Assessment), and prior to completion oi a Plan ok Study 
upon cancellation ob an enrollment the ACA will retain an 
administrative bee oi 30% ob -the tuition. 

4. After the student has completed the Plan ob Study, the student 
shall be Uable bar the bull tuition and there mil be no rebund. ■ 
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The Desired Outcomes of Camp Director Education 



A CAMP DIRECTOR SHOLILV BE ABLE TO: 

7. Vemons.trat.e an understanding oi the ti&e span ctiaraeteristics 

and needs o£ the cotvstituteyieies which he/she selves and directs 
including the ejects o/J biological, psychological, and socio- 
: ctiLtuAat systen-s, on £he growth and bc/iav^o* t/ie,6C pe/Litfai. 

77. To determivie which peuoyis he/she could serve and idenXi&y the 
uvplicatioyus for lits/he% camp. 

777 . Assess tiis/hen stnengtlu and weaknesses in relcution to iits/hen 
own plvilosophy and the plvilosophy o& othei persons in the camp- 
ing pro faebsion, community, and camp, ivis/hen^. retentions with others, 
and Ihis/her professional competencies. 

11/ . State, interpret and defend lusS/hcr camp philosophy, goals and 
objective* avid how they relate to the constituencies which he/ 
ike serves and the society in wliich he/ she lives. 

V. design a camp pn.ogn.cun to ackieve the goats and objectives otf 
his /hen. camp in tenjns of campen development. 

Ml. To develop and ' justify the organizational design most conducive 
to the achievement of hts/hex camp's ptiilosophy and objectives . 

1/7 7. Develop a comprehensive stacking plan in a mannen which .mplcmcvvts 
his /hen. camp's goals and aids Ivos/hen stag's persovial and pro- 
fessional growth. 

1/7 77 . Know the values of) organized camping and be able to iyiterpret.e them 
to prospective parents and ca)i\pers, staff, and the non-camp com- 
muviity utilizing varied resources and. methods. 

7X.. design a coyvtinuous and comprelien ive evaluation program foy 
libs /her camps. 

X. Analyze and develop a comprehevtsive cajnp liealtli and- safety system 
wliich is coyisistent/supponZive of the camp philosophy, goals and 
objectives. 

X7. Analyze and develop a camp's food service system wtiich is con- 
sistent and supportive of the camp piiilosophy, goats and 
objectives. 

X77. Analyze and develop business and finaneial systems consisted and 
supportive of the camp piiilosophy, goals and objectives, 

X777 . Analyze and develop a comprehensive plan for site[s) and faeitities 
management consistent and supportive of the camp plvilosophy, goals, 
avid objectives . 



ACA Home S!ady: Student Instructions 



PhaAe I: Needs A&6 2A&mzwt 9 Reacting but, and Vita 



Attacked oh.e the &0Am6 you need to complete ion PkaAz I. T7ic-6e 
incZudz: 

7. A Neecks A44e44>?ien.t Fo-trw: Back cuA/Ucutm aAea 05 £/u.4 
couMe iu Luted on.thz iohm with a 1 to 10 Acalc 
-undzAnzath thz statement. 





tatte youutZfi a.t> faoULom-. 


' 7 to 


2 


- I have. <Lint>u66j.(iie.n£ tnoMt&dgz In thU> aA.ua. 


3 -to 


4 


- I fraue knowledge, to idzntl^y 6om& nuou/iceA 


5 to 


6 


- I havo, poJi^ofimzd Aome. wofik i.n tliAA aAza 
with aMAj>tance. 


7 .to 


S 


- I kav& pznfaonmzd inde.pmde.nt Monk oft inbtAucted 
o the t6 in tkij> oaqjx 



9 to 10- By vihtue o& tAa.ini.nQ and ex.peAiencc in tluA a/iea, 
I could be coULtzd upon to apply my expeAti&c 
to inAtAuct oh. consult any camp oh. constituency 

Space i& aLso ph.ov.Ldzd ho A you to comment a* to why you 
hated youhAeZfa in Such a manneh on eacA topic. 

2. Reacting Checklist - To enable youA inAthuctoA to make heading 
aA6.ignment6 , a hecommended heading List iA attached. Pleouse 
maAk with a check (V") thohe matcAialA you own oh could get 
acce,s<s to, 

3. Vita : To gtvz youA inAtAuctoh a betteA undeAAtanding o{ 
youA backghound, you aAe alAo aAked to complete zhz vita 
attached. 

PhaAe I and II: 

?hcu>z I and 11 item should be matted to the couhAe imtAuctoA 
[Luted in youA couAAe acceptance IzttzA) within one week oft the 
date you heceived -it. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT FORM 

N 4 



Name 



Camp Name 



No. years camp experience 



To be completed Drior to training by 
participant and returned to Instructor 



Below is a listing of the competencies identified for the managerial you will be taking in Business Management. For each competency please 
in thts area T* JT"!' ^ ^ at th « ^ b > the amount of training ^ feel you need 

aHH a 12 ? S = ° 10 ^ hi9h ' PUttin9 an " X " thr ° Ugh thG that test ascribes your response in each category. pLase 

add any additional comments you feel necessary to clarify why you rated your ability as you did. category. Fiease 



I. COMPETEWCY 



Your Present Ability 



low- 



high 



Amount of Training 
I Need 

low ^ high 



1. Knowledge of and ability to identify (1) resources for securing appropriate 
federal, state and local laws and of (2) AC A Standards relating to camp 
business management. 

2. Knowledge of business management systems, including fiscal operations. 

3. Knowledge of office management, record keeping and reporting procedures. 



123456789 10 



1234 b' 6769 10 



123456789 10 



4. Ability to identify various patterns of ownership and financial arrangements. j 123456789 10 

5. Knowledge of various types of insurance coverage available to camps and ability 

identify professional resources. I 123456789 l(j 



6. Ability to establish a system for the camp's business operation, 

7. Ability* to analyze implications for the camp business operation whan serving 
the handicapped. 



123456789 10 



12 34567 8. 9 10 



123456789 10 



123456789 10 



123456789 10 



M 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



.1 23456789 10 



123456789 10 



123456789 a0 



Comments 
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The goal of this managerial is "to help the participant gain an 
understanding of how to establish and supervise the camp's business 
management program." Please describe what you would like to learn 
in this area (special concerns or problems). 



READING CHECKLIST 
Please check (t/) those publications you own or can get access to. 

AVAILABLE THROUGH ACA PUBLICATIONS 

CM 07 Wilkinson, Robert E. 1981 Camps, Their Planning and Manage ment. 
., St. Louis. The C.V. Mosby Company. -Chapter.: 9. 

CM 01 Rodney, Lynn S., and Ford, Phyllis M. 1971. Camp Adm inistration. 
New York. John Wiley and Son. Chapter: 12-,- and 13. "~~ — 

CM 36 Armand B. and Beverly H. Ball. 1979. Basic C amp Manage ment. 
Martinsville, IN. ACA. Chapter: 8, 13, and~T5~ ~ 

CM 39 Robb, Gary. 1979. The Camp Secretary . Lexington, KY 
Project "REACH. 

CS 01 Camp Standards With Interpretations for the Accreditation of 
Organized Camps. 1978. Martinsville, IN. ACA. 

MT 01 Herron, Douglas B. 1977. Marketing Mananement for Social Servica 
Agencies. Association of Professional YMCA Directors. 

Tips: American Camping Association, Martinsville, IN. 
CM 22 Tip #3: Model for An Affirmative Action Policy. 
CM 1 23 Tip #4: Check List of Items To Be Included in A Camp Lease 
Agreement. 

CM 24 Tip #5: FICA/FUTA Tax on Heals and Room 

CM 27 Tip #7: Guidelines for Application of Federal Minimum Wage. 

CM 30 Tip #8 Eguai Opportunity Regulations , 



OTHER RESOURCES: 

"ARMA." Association of Records Managers and Administrators, Inc. 4200 Somerset Dr 
Suite 215, Prairie Village, KA 66209 ur ' 

Edginton Christopher R. and John G. Williams. Product ive Management of Leisure 
Service Organizations . New York: John Wiley and Sons. " 

11556" Information and Records Management, Inc. 250 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N.Y. 

"Modern Office Procedures." The Magazine of Management . Information Processing 
.and Work Environment. 612 Superior Ave., W. Cleveland, OH 44113. 

Rodney, Lynn S. and Robert F. Toalson. Administration of Rec reation. Parks and 
Leisure Services . New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1981 . ~ 
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ARTICLES IN CAMPING MAGAZINE: . . 

Caden, Curtis. "Risk Management Insurance.: V50#6 (May, 1978) p. 15 
"Car Leasing Plan. : V49#l (Sept. Oct. 1976) p. 27 

"Cost of Camping Survey." V53 #4 (March 1981) 

Ellis, Jan. "Camping Outlook Good, Says I.U. Economists." 

"The Cost of Camping." V48#4 (March 1976) p. 17 

Doucette, Robert. "Tuition Rate Setting for Organized Camps: An Economic 
Analysis." V61#6 (May 1979) 

Eustic, Dr. Warren. "Legal Access Helps Lessen Director's Worries." V49#2 
("January 1977) p. 10 

Levine, Frank. "Reduce Camp Property Taxes." V51#4 (March 1979) p. 10 
Poulter, Glenn. "Starting A Camp." V50#4 (March 1978) pi 2 

"Report Studies Economic Impact of Maine's Organized Camping." V49#3 (February 1977) 
p. 7. i 

Rolfe,, Stephanie. "Computers in Camp Management." V50#4. (March 1979) p. 12 
Washburn, Frank. "Sound Budgeting: Key to Successful Camp Operation." V52#4 
(March 1980) p. 9 



ARTICLE(S) IN JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN CAMPING:- 

Angelo, Dick. "Camps and Interns Helping Each Other." V10#6 (Nov. /Dec. 1978) 

"Contacting Commercial Suppliers." V.ll#2 (March/April 1979) p. 35 

"Discards and Computers." V12#3 (May/June 1980) 

"Do I Need a Permit to Eat My Lunch:" V10#l (Jan. /Feb. 1979) p4 

Doddridge, Ben. "Adaption of Business Tools by Christian Camps." V9#3 (May/June 

1977) p. 13 

Drucker, Peter, "How To Develop A Growth Strategy." V12#l (Jan. /Feb. 1980) 
Frembling, Robert. "How Not Too Look a Gift Horse in the Mouth." V9#5 (Sept/Oct. 
1977) p. 14 

Gluck, Harold. "When Are Deposits Not Deposits.: V12#5 (Sept. /October, 1980) 

Haslam, Larry. "Balancing a-'No Gifts 'Budget. " V10#6 (Nov. /Dec. 1978) p. 10 

"How To Purchase For Your Camp." V10#l (Jan. /Feb. 1979) p. 38 

"Is Social Security Best For Your Camp Employees." V10#l (Jan. /Feb. 1978) 
..Johnson, Sam. "Future Seems Bright For Camps. w v.12#1 (Feb. 1981) 

June Stump. "When Do You Need a Consultant.: V13#l (Jan. 1981) 
. Kraning, Bob. "Concerning Taxation In California." V12#l (Jan. /Feb. 1980) 

Pearson, John. "Going Year Round-Some Things To Consider." Vll#5 (Sept. /Oct. 1979) 

"Pricing Dilemna." V.10#l (Jan. /Feb. 1978) 

Poddridge, Ben. 'Changing Society Needs New Horizons . " V12#5 (Sept. /Oct. 1980) 
"Toward the Development of a Practical Approach For a Solution of the Pricing 
Dilemna." V10#l (Jan. /Feb. 1978) 
"Should Camps Pay Property Tax." (May/June, 1979) 

"What Suppliers and Purchasing Agents Say ABout Competitive Buying." V12#l 
(Jan. /Feb. 1980) 

"Why Camps Add Parrallel Industries." V10#4 (July/Aug. 1978) 
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Pl<uxAe. complete the fallowing information: 
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Name o£ School 
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II. 



Expedience 
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Location 
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Home Study Cootie - VXfA [Continuzd) 



III. 



Spzciat Training 




location 


SponAoi 



































IV. Wky do y.qu want to toko. tkiA collUz? x 



V. What -U ijouJi ptiz&znt occupation and youA long-iangz cokuza goal? 
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Phase II: Plan of Study for ACA Home Study Course 

On pages 17 and 18, you will find a list of recommended learning 
activities for this course. You are not limited to these activities 
in developing your proposed plan. However, you must select or 
propose at least one activity for each competency listed and 
describe how and when you will report it to the instructor on the 
Plan of Study form attached. 

Your instructor will review your plan and make any changes or 
additions he/she deems necessary to approve it. Once your plan is 
approved by your instructor and returned to you, you have 12 months 
from the date the work plan was approved to complete all assignments 
and return them to your instructor. If you cannot complete the work 
by the end of the 12 months, you may request a 6-months extension 
from your instructor. 

Your Plan of Study for Phase II should be submitted to your instructor 
with the items requested for Phase I. 



•ERIC 
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AC A HOME STUDY 
INDIVIDUALIZED PLAN OF WORK 



NAME 



COURSE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 



Below is a listing of the competencies required for this course. For each competency please identify what vou would 
like to do to gain knowledge and demonstrate your understanding of this area. This should be returned for Zr In- 
structor's approval Your nstructor will make additional suggestions on your Plan of Study. You then tave 12 months 
to complete all work. PLEASE BE SPECIFIC AS POSSIBLE IN COMPLETING YOUR PLAN 



COMPETENCY 



Knowledge of: 
1- Federal, State, Local Laws and 
ACA Standards related to camp 
business management 



STUDENT'S PROPOSED PLAN 

(To. be completed by student) 



INSTRUCTOR COMMENTS AND ADDITIONS 
(To be completed by Instructor) 



2. Business Management system in- 
cluding fiscal operations. 



Office Management, record keep 
ing, and reporting procedures. 



4. Various types of insturance 
coverage available to camps 
and professional resources. 



Ajllity to: 



■eric 



1. Identify various patterns of 
ownership and financial 
arrangements. 

21 



99 



COMPETENCY 



STUDENT'S PROPOSED PLAN 
(To be completed by student) 



INSTRUCTOR COMMENTS AND ADDITIONS 
(To be completed by Instructor) 



2. Establish a system for the 
camp's business operation 



FOR STUDENT INFORMATION ON PLAN OF WORK FOR BUSINESS MANAGEMENT MANAGERIAL 

The following is a list of suggested learning activities for the Business 
Management Mangerial . 

You are not limited to these activities in developing your proposed plan. How- 
ever, you must propose at least one activity for each competency listed, and 
describe how you will report it to the Instructor. 

1 - Knowledge of Federal, State, Local Laws, and ACA Standards Relate d 
to Camp Business Management ] 

a. Prepare a list of all laws and standards which effect the 
camp business operation. 

b. Visit representative(s) of the various state/federal /county 
agencies which enforce laws and regulations required, when 
operating a camp. Develop a list of those which must be 
handled periodically (yearly, monthly and those which must be 
handled on a regular basis). 

2 - Knowledge of ■ Business Management Systems Including Fiscal Operations . 

a. Prepare a chart of your camp's business management systems 
(purchasing, budgeting, personnel, record keeping etc.), who 

is responsible, frequency or date to be prepared, key procedures 
involved. 

b. Read Braumback's How to Operate a Small Business , or another 
book on business management. Summarize the principles of office 
management you learned which you feel would be helpful to your 
camp's business operations. 

3 - Knowledge of Office Management, Record Keeping, a nd Reporting 
Procedures. 

a. Visit a camp business manager/director and discuss their usiness 
management system and office management practices. 

b. Attend a' demonstration of a minicomputer and evaluate the app- 
licability of a new system (such as a computer) to facilitate 
your camps' office management and record keeping. 

4 - Knowledge of Various Types of Insurance Coverage Available t o Camp 
And Professional Resources. 

a. Contact an experienced insurance broker who handles camp insurance 
and determine various types of insurance coverage available for 

a camp-risk management plan. 

b. Visit two other camps and determine what types of insurance 
coverage and limits their camps carry. 
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Page Two- Business Management 

5. Ability to Identify Various Patterns of Ownership and Financial 
Arrangements ~ " 

a. Call your camp attorney and find out what options an agency or 
privately owned camp can select in terms of ownership (incorpora 
ing, nonprofit, etc.), and financing. 

b. Visit a private and an an'Agency Camp Director. Discuss their 
pattern of camp ownership, its strengths and weaknessess* 

6. Ability to Establish a System for the Camp's Business Operation. 

a. Study the camp business operation of two camp operations 
Evaluate their business systems consistency and support for thei 
camp philosophy, goals, and objectives. 

b. Summarize, analyze, and discuss the relationship of your camp's 
business management system to the total camp operation. 



SS.(4/81) 
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Phase III. Learning Assignments 

A brief antroduction/discussion has been written for 'you to read along with 
each area you will study. 

This information is to be used as "food" for thought as a starting point 
for information. It is not the extent of the information you need to know 
from each area of study. 

Also contained in this section are copies of the ACA Home Study Learning 
Activity Report. Please attach a copy of this form to the front of each 
assignment as listed on the Plan of Study approved by your instructor. You 
may send in more than one assignment at a time. 

Should you have problems with an assignment, your instructor is only a phone 
call away. The instructor's name is listed on your letter of acceptance. 

You have one year from the date your plan of work was approved by your 
instructor to complete all work unless he/she has granted you an extension. 



Good luck! 



BUSINESS MANAGERIAL 
/Lesson One/ 
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Competency Area(s): Knowledge of business management systems , including 

fiscal operations . 

Ability to establish a system for the camp's business 
operation. 

Suggested Readings: Camps: Their Planning and Manage ment, p. 16-60, 

257-277 — ' 

Marketing Management for Social Service Agencies 
Camp Administration , p. 28-48 

"Computers in Camp Management", Camping Magazine , 
March, 1979 (Appendix) 

Obj ectives : 1) The student will analyze him/herself in terms of the kind 
of administrator that he/she is and will be able to assess 
the management skills which are needed to improve upon the 
administration skills. 

2) The student will list the five basic administrative pro- 
cesses and explain how each is important to the camp- 
operation . 

3) The student will diagram the ideal organizational structure 
for a camp which he/she is familiar. 

4) The student will describe the management system used in 
his/her camp. 

Discussion : 

To reach the goals and objectives of any camp, it is necessary to 
have a management system which makes the best use of the resources which 
are available for the camp. The role of the manager is to meet the goals 
of the organization. To do this, the manager must use the resources and 
tools v/hich are- available. 

To be an effective manager and to create a real management system " 
within a camp, the manager must possess a number of conceptual, human, 
and technical skills. As a camp manager, an< individual must become aware 
of .the kinds of skilis needed .and seek to find how to better reach the 
organization's goals. Taking this course is an excellent way to begin 

ERIC " n " 28 . . 
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to do just that. N 

No matter which particular system one uses to manage the camp (MBO, 
PERT, PPBS or whatever) , there are Several specific administrative pro- 
cesses which must be addressed. The first process involves planning or 
looking ahead and developing a carefully organized course of action. This 
doesn't just mean responding to problems when they occur but anticipating 
them and trying to identify and plan for possible situations. The camp 
director is ultimately responsible for whatTTiappens at camp, but it is 
always a good idea to involve the staff as much as possible in planning 
for the camp session. 

Organizing" is a second administrative process. It consists of 
dividing and grouping the work that should be done and defining the. 
established relationships between individuals who do this work; An 
important part in the organizing process is delegating. Obviously 
the camp director can't be everywhere all the time, so he/she must 
know how to delegate and supervise others in performing many of the tasks. 

Closely related to the process of organizing is that of coordination . 
Coordination within the camp means unifying and integrating the numerous 
parts of the camp into a smooth working order. The larger and more com- 
plex the camp, the greater the need for good coordination between units, 
specialties , and staff positions. The coordination process can be 
strengthened by instituting effective communication means, using organi- 
zational charts, and regular supervision. 

The fourth process is the process of initiating action and is re- 
ferred to as directing . This is the act of translating the plans into 
ACTION. There are many ways which this can be approached, but the key 
element is leadership which is needed to reach the camp's goals.* 

V 



The last process most commonly done in any|management system is 
evaluation. This may be one of the most important processes, yet research 
shows us that j^t is the least often done. Many methods for evaluation 
exist and it is essential that a camp set up some kind of plan for evalu- 
ation of its program as well as its staff. 

Every camp has as part of its management system some kind of organi- 
zational structure. Some of these are highly informal and others are 
very formal. A system of organization shows the relationship of people 
to each other and indicates the functions and duties of the individuals. 
A diagram for the camp organizational system is often very helpful in 
depicting the relationships which exist. 

The development of a management system and the implementation of such 
a system into a camp may be an evolving process. New systems are con- 
tinually tried by creative managers. In addition/ new technologies, 
such as computers, are becoming helpful in the process of updating 
management systems. Many good books exist on the various kinds of 
management systems and. each camp must determine what is best for that 
particular camp. 
Activities : 

a. Prepare a chart of your camp's business management systems 
(purchasing, budgeting, personnel, recordkeeping, etc). Who* is respon- 
sible, frequency or date to be prepared, and what key procedures are 
involved? 

b. Read Brauback's How to Operate a Small Business , or another book 
on business management. Summarize the principles of office management 
you learned which you feel would be helpful to your camp's business 
operations. 

c) ' Study the camp business operation of two camp operations. Evalu- 
ate their business systems consistency and support for the camp philo- 
sophy, goals, *and objectives. 

d. Summarize, analyze, and discuss the relationship of your camp's 
business management system to the total camp operation. 
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Review: 



Can you 1) Describe what is meant by technical ,* conceptual , and human 
skills? 

2) Give an example of how you use the five administrative 
processes in your camp? 

3) Draw your camp's organizational structure. 

4) Explain the philosophy behind the management system used 
at your camp? 

5) Describe five ways which could make your business operation 
more efficient? 



3i 
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BUSINESS MANAGERIAL 



/Lesson Two/ 



Competency Area: Knowledge of of fice management, record keeping, and 
reporting procedures. 

Suggested Readings": Administration of Recreation, Parks, and Leisure 

Services ' 
. Camp Secretary 

Camps: Their Planning and Management , p. 212-218 
Camp Administration , 310-324 



"Sound Budgeting: Key To Successful Camp 
Operation." Camping Magazine (March 198 



980) (Appendix) 

Objectives : 1) The student will identify the kind of tasks which occur in 
a camp office setting. 

2) The student will list the kinds of office equipment that 
are necessary for effective office operations. 

3) The student will design appropriate office records which 
are needed in a camp operation. 

4) The student will write appropriate job descriptions for 
office staff including the secretary, business manager, 
and the camp director. 

Discussion : 

Because very few camps possess all the resources which are needed to 
reach all the camp or agency goals, it is especially important that the 
available time and, resources are managed wisely. An efficient office ' 
management system can reflect very well on the camp and the administrator. 
Besides that, it is just plain good business practice to conduct business 
in an orderly and efficient manner. ,This orderly and efficient practice 
includes defined office procedures, usable equipment, record keeping 
procedures, and methods for procuring reports and information easily. 

Most camps have some kind of administrative center .at camp. This 
center should serve as the place where a large number of. the business 
functions are carried out including correspondence, preparing reports, 
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filing materials, ordering equipment and supplies, and maintaining count- 
less records* The business office also may serve as the reception and 
communication center for the camp. Regardless of the size of the camp, 
all these kinds of activities are required. 

Many camps will have a camp secretary and/ or a business manager who 
take care of many of the administrative record keeping procedures. The 
business manager is generally responsible for the business aspects in- 
cluding food service, health center, and property management. The job 
can be very extensive. This job, however, may also be the camp director's 
or camp administrator's depending upon the staff used. The camp secretary 
is an essential job. He or she is usually responsible for such business 
operations as bookkeeping, maintaining files, clerical duties, recep- 
tionist,' managing the telephone, and managing supplies. 

The use of modern office equipment is an important consideration as 
a sound business investment. The size of the camp and the amount of work 
transacted may affect what is required for equipment. In addition to 
equipment, the camp administrator should also consider the physical 
environment of the camp and the use of space within the office which can 
lead to greater efficiency. 

Every camp- uses record and reports. They are used to provide data 
for appraisal and evaluation to show the scope of camp program service, 
to give statistical comparisons of service, and to provide the basic 
information needed to meet the goals and objectives of the camp. Records 
are of many types and kinds, but can generally classified into six cate- 
gories: Administrative, program, personnel, property, financial, and 
miscellaneous. Examples of these include buying guides, health reports, 
present and past camp activity schedules, personnel records of staff , 

33 
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accident and first- aid treatment reports, lists of camp properties, budget 
data, purchase orders, and many more items such as these. Each operation 
of the camp requires certain records. The ACA standards outline additional 
items which should be considered in setting up the office management system. 
Activities : 

a. Visit a camp business manager/director and discuss their business 
management system and office management practices. 

b. Attend a demonstration of a minicomputer and evaluate the ap- 
plicability of a new system (such as a computer) to facilitate your camp's 
office management and record keeping. 

Review : 

1. If you were planning the orientation for your camp secretary, 
what are the key things which you would definitely want to cover? 

2. Your camp has suggested that you may be able to buy a mini- 
computer for use at camp. What are some of the ways which this could 
be used? 

3. Develop a filing system procedure for your camp and justify why 
you have arranged it as you have. 



<4 
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BUSINESS MANAGERIAL 
/Lesson Three / 

Competency Area : Ability to identify various patterns of ownership and 
financial arrangements. 

Suggested Readings : Productive Management of Leisure Service Organizations 

Camp Administration , p. 258-278 

Camps: Their Planning and Management , p. 219-233 

"Tuition Rate Setting for Organized Camps", Camping 
. Magazine , May, 1979 (Appendix) 

Objectives : 1) The student will list the variety of sources from which 
income comes . 

2) The student will describe the kinds of items which fall 
under the headings of capital income and current or 
opera ti ng in come . ^ 

3) The student will explain the value to the camp of 
budgeting. 

4) The student will complete a hypothetical budget using 
the prescribed steps. 

5) The student will set up an accounting system for a 
budget which has been completed. 

Discussion : 

In today's day of accountability, inflation, and concerns about 
economic issues , it becomes extremely important that camp administrators 
be concerned with sound fiscal management and various forms of financial 
arrangements . H 

Financing a camp enterprise is concerned primarily with two elements: 
the securing of income and the expenditure of income. The receipt of in- 
come may be dependent on the kind of camp and the purpose of the operation. 
However, as time goes on, the "balancing of the budget" or profit motive 
is becoming more important for many camps which have often been highly 
subsidized in the past . Fiscal accountability is likely to become a 



a greater issue in the future. 

Camps generally receive most of their income from camper fees. 
Additional sources of income may come from agencies, community chests, 
service clubs, foundations, governmental programs, rentals, and other 
sources. Every camp director should know where the money is coming from 
and how much is available for meeting expenses and/or making a profit. 
Getting the most for the money by eliminating waste and developing staff 
efficiency is important. 

Camp expenditures generally fall into the areas of current or. oper- 
ating expenditures and capital improvements. Operating expenses are 
those day to day spending which are necessary to carry on programs; 
capital expenditures are meant for outlays of items that result in the 
acquisition or addition of fixed assets such as land, buildings, remod- 
eling, equipment, etc. Capital expenditures may be financed by current 
income, loans, special fund drives, sale of stock, lease agreements, or 
foundations. 

Budgeting is an essential activity for any camp. The camp budget 
is basically a plan which is based upon an analysis of the camp and its 
needs. The budget substitutes planning for mere chance in fiscal oper- 
ations and acts as a fiscal control. 

The- budgeting process consists of three stages: preparation, au- 
thorization, and control. Some guidelines to consider in budget pre- 
paration include early preparation, realism and accuracy, equitable 

\ 

distribution, cooperative preparation, flexibility, and good supportive 
data. Most orgarilza-tions fcavev^ome kind, of budgeting system ..established 
pertaining to line items or program budgeting. The process must be begin 
early since good budget preparation takes a great deal of time. 
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To ensure that camp administrators do not overspend in budget cate- 
gories, some kind of careful accounting procedures must be established. 
The accounting system must classify all revenue on the income side of 
the budget and reflect any change that had not been anticipated when the 
budget was established. Regular balance sheets must be provided and con- 
trol sheets should be kept for every budget account so the budget admini- 
strator knows exactly what budget balance remains. Another facet of good 
accounting is a regular audit. It serves to check on how well the ad- 
ministrator has managed the budget. 

Budgeting and budget control may be one of the most important 
functions of the camp administrator if camps are to have the fiscal re- 
sources necessary to operate. Each camp will have a different process, 
but the value and outcomes are universal. 
Activities : 

a. Call your camp attorney and find out what options an agency or 
privately owned camp can select in terms of ownership (incorporating, 
nonprofit, etc., and financing). 

b. Visit a private and an Agency Camp Director. Discuss their 
pattern of camp ownership, its strength and weaknesses. 

c. Study your camp's budgets and expenditures over the past five 
years. What changes have occurred in fiscal management of your parti- 
cular operation. 

Review : 

1. How might camps be financed? 

2. What options c.re available in terms of ownership? 

3. Where might money be procured for capital improvements? 

4. ■ What are 'the practical, advantages of a budget? 

5. What kinds of budgeting are there? 

6. What are the most widely used accounting classifications for 
recreation type enterprises? 

7. How does one go about collecting data for developing a budget? 
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/Lesson Four/ 



Competency Area : Knowledge of various types of insurance coverage available 
to camps and ability to identify professional resources. 

Suggested Readings : Camp Administration , p. 279-293 

Camps: Their Plan n ing and Management , p. 233-239 

"Risk Management Insurance" 

Camping Magazine (May 19/3) (Appendix) 

Objectives: 1) The student will differentiate between the major kinds of 
camp insurance: liability, property, medical, and workers 
compensation. 

2) The student will identify the kinds of coverage needed in 
a camp. 

3) The student will identify where more information about 
insurance can be found. 

Discussion : 

Because of the rise in kinds, number, and sizes of lawsuits involving 
camps, camp insurance premiums have risen to a high level in recent years. 
No camp can afford to be without adequate coverage, but the camp director 
must know what is considered "adequate" for the particular camp and its 
needs. In general there are two kinds of coverage: 1) coverage to pro- 
tect in case of litigation against the camp and the staff, and 2) coverage 
to protect the physical property including the site, facilities, and 
equipment. 

Comprehensive liability is widely accepted today as the most vital 
area of well-planned insurance programs. Liability insurance is designed 
to protect the camp and its staff from a charge of negligence. Mar;, 
types of policies^ can be drawn. Regardless of the type, the person're- 
sponsible for insurance coverage must be sure that all risks are covered. 
The most important include : products coverage, malpractice, independent 
contractor coverage ,. independent program services coverage, high-risk 
activities, and staff coverage. 
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Automobile insurance may or may not be written in connection wiln the 
comprehensive liability policy. This is a critical area in the camp's in- 
surance coverage . 

Camp property insurance includes fire, vandalism, snow damage, and 
the like. The most popular practice today is to carry "all risk" pro- 
perty protection. It covers any risk of direct physical loss. 

Medical insurance is carried by almost all camps. Campers and staff 
alike should be covered in these policies. All policies include coverage 
for accident medical expenses, sickness medical expenses, accidental death 
benefits, and dismemberment benefits. Insurance is also available to 
cover high-risk activities within the camp program under a special rider. 

Worker's compensation is a form of accident and sickness coverage for 
camp staff and could be included in medical insurance. However, the com- 
plexities of the Act require special consideration and the camp admini- 
strator must know the regulations of the state surrounding worker's com- 
pensation. Ignorance of the law is not valid if an employee is injured. 
Coverage as it pertains to volunteers, outside contractors, and "experience 
credits", should be determined by the laws of each state. 

ACA Standards offer further guidelines regarding the kinds of in- 
surance needed. The camp director must know where to obtain information 
abour coverage benefits and must work with an efficient insurance agent 
who understands the need for coverage in the camp situation. 
Activities : / t ' 

a* Contact an experienced' insurance broker who handles camp, in- 
surance and determine various types of insurance coverage available for 
a eamp risk management plan. 

b. Visit two other camps and determine what types of insurance 
coverage and lirnits their camps carry. 

• 3'J 



BUSINESS MANAGERIAL . 
/Lesson Five/ 

Competency Area(s) : Knowledge of the federal, state, and local laws and 

ACA standards related to camp business management. 

Ability to analyze implications for the camp business 
operation when serving the handicapped . 

Suggested Readings : ACA Standards , A-5A & B-l-B-23 

Basic Camp Management , p." 118-129 

"Reduce Camp Property Taxes by Knowing State Laws" 
Camping Magazine' , March 1979 (Appendix) 

Objectives : 1) The student will locate the state and local laws pertaining 
to management of the camp. 

2) The student will interpret the ACA standards that apply 
specifically to business management. 

3) The student will explain how sound business management 
enhances the services which can be provided to the handi- 
capped . 

Discussion : 

Practices of business management including fiscal management and in- 
surance requirements may vary from state to state. Certainly the kinds 
of taxes paid and the requirements for reporting may vary across states 
and even between the sponsorships of camps. Persons who have been camp- 
ing for sometime are probably aware of many of these laws and regulations. 
In addition, legal counsel and insurance brokers can interpret to the camp 
director the direct implication of a state's special laws. State statutes 
and administrative laws are continually being added and changed. The wise 
camp director .will be aware of the kinds of requirements which affect camp 
management from business management points of view. 

"The ACA Standards have a number of suggestions for the development of 
sound, common sense business practices. Not only should procedures be 
written down, but certain kinds of insurance coverage and risk management 
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plans are mandated. Anyone who has been an AC A visitor or who has had 
their camp visited will be aware of these. Others will need to make sure 
they understand how the Standards are interpreted. 

Just as overall sound management practices contributes to the overall 
camp goals, so are handicapped individuals benefited by efficient manage- 
ment. The provision of services by using camp resources rose 'effectively 
will result in a better camp experience for all and will help the staffs 
work to be done in a manner which will encourage the continuation of camp 
experiences which contribute to the growth of all campers. 
Activi ties : 

a. Prepare a list of all laws and standards which effect the'eamp 
business operation. ' • 

b. Visit representatives of the various state/federal/county agen- 
cies which enforce laws and regulations required ^when operating a camp... 
Develop a list of those which must be handled periodically (yearly, 
monthly) and those which must be handled on a regular basis. 

Review: Are the following statements true or false. Consult your ACA 
Standards booklet for the answers: 

1 - Observable evidence of all insurance coverage is needed for the 

camp visit. 

2 - The two factors involved in a liability policy are bodily injury 

liability, and property damage liability. 

2 - It is a waste of time to have an inventory of non-expendable 

equipment. 

4. All camps must have a budget. 



J>. Every camp should have a risk management plan. 

6. It is not necessary to have health and accident coverage pro- 
vided for each camper. 

Vehicles which transport campers and staff require high limits 



\^ of. liability coverage. 
8- It is not necessary to have legal counsel available. 



ACA Home Study Learning Activity Report 



Tku i&potvt coveA theet should be attached to the ^Kovvt orf 'eadi Individual 
aAtlgnment. {See the Plan Woik avpfioved by youn. inttMictoi. ) . Retain thU 
johm to youA. ai>i>lgned InAtAuctoh .. 

NAME COURSE 



Plan o& Monk AtAlgnment {U'M planned 
activity frwm Plan, on. Identify Com- 
pet.ency Anea number) 

STATE, UP 



Vote Submitted . InAtAuctoi' & Name 



INSTRUCTOR'S COMMENTS ON THIS ASSIGNMENT: 



STREET 
C.ITV 



In&thxictoti' i> Signature. Date 



STUDENT'S COMMENTS ON, OR QUESTIONS ABOUT THIS ASSIGNMENT: {Que&tlonA you may 
a6 you uibmit tlvu, on {aAthei qu.uti.oite you may w.a>h to Submit akteA necelvi 
the. *.nAtAuctoi' 6 comments. ) 
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Phase IV: Evaluation 



Once you have completed all assignments and your instructor has 
notified you of your satisfactory completion of all course work, 
please /fill out the attached evaluation form on the course and 
instructor. This should be returned in the envelope provided to 
the National ACA Office. 

The National ACA Office will then send you a certificate of course 
completion once they receive the instructor's report and your evaluation. 

Congratulations -- you have finished the course! 



■13 
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The prcylous . mimttdV pafi<yjn 
tlit original document was blank 



Fo* Student to Complete. - Return directly to AC A, National Office 
ACA Home Study Course and Instructor Evaluation Form 



NAME 



AWRESS 



COURSE INSTRUCTOR 



Please help us improve the Home Study system by evaluating the following: 

1. To what extent was -the course action oriented? Could you apply what you have 
learned from tkU course? 



2. How confident do you feel in your ability to implement the intimation presented 
-cn a camp setting? ' 



5. To what extent were your own educational need* met by tliis course? 

kinunum Extent 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Maximum Extent 

4. Please note the following item. Use the following scale of 1 = Poor and 
10 = Excellent. 

Poo/i Excellent 

a. Appropriateness of format to course goaU 123456789 10 

b. Overtoil organization of the course 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



c. Length of course in term of covering 

the subject 1 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 9 10 

d. ClaAlty of i\istructions from ACA and 

your instructor 123456789 10 

e. Plan o £ Work developed with instructor 1 2 345 6 7 89 10 

f. Circuit time for information sent to your 
instructor [amount of time between when 
you sent in an assignment and its return 
to you) 12 3 4 5 

g. Guidance provided by your instructor 1234567 89 

h. Preparedness of your instructor 123456789 10 



6 7 8 9 10 
10 



Ability of your instructor to clarify 

problems 1 2 3 4 5 .6 7 8 9 10 
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5, Vid thi& couAAe mett with youA expectations? Why on why not? 



6. What wene the majon At/tengtlu o{ this couAAe? 



7. What suggestions do you have faon Improving this couAse? 



S. WeAe the ladings appropriate and adequate {ox. the. course? not, why? 



9. Would you recommend your Instructor conduct another home study course? Why 
ok. why npt? 



10. Vtd your Instructor make su^lclent comment* on your assignments? 



11. Based on your experience, would you recommend ACA Home Study to a friend? 



11. Any other comments: 



thanks: 



ERLC 



LESSON #1 APPENDIX 

Computers in camp management 

They use time efficiently for routine dffice details 



by Stephanie Rolfe 

A flurry of activuy at Camp Thoreau 
early last April heraided the arrival of 
a new. in-housc computer system. 
Four short crips up the stairs and 
Robert Wood, the assistant manager, 
had single-handedly transferred from 
his station wagon all the equipment 
that was to take the drudgery out of 
bookkeeping, mailing, records 
skecping. and other routine procedures 
done by management or staff. 
Installation went on behind closed 
doors. It was interrupted when Wood 
trekked back to his wagon carrying one 
major component. There was. it 
seemed, a breakdown. 

"There it goes," observed a 
Thoreau staffer, "back to Wheeler 
Three." (Wheeler Three is the nearby 
psychiatric hospital.) 

Today skepticism has vanished. The 
computer is a busy, productive, and 
highly respected member of the team. 
What docs the bookkeeper think of her 
new function as "Data Processing 
Operator?" "It is fun," she says, 
moving on to fill in the four hours a dav 
no longer devoted to accounts 
receivable. Rob Wood and his 
corporate colleagues know for sure 
that, within two years of installation, 
the computer system will bring a 
return on investment through savings 
on staff time for accounts receivable, 
with further gains in numerous other 
clerical functions. 

Ca nip Ihoreau is a small, private 
day camp in Concord, MA. It is 
affiliated with the Thoreau Indoor 
Tennis Club and with the Thoreau 
Swim and Tennis Club adjacent to the 
camp. All are owned, managed, and 
operated by the Pulis family. A central 
building serves as club house and 
office building for this trilateral, year- 
round operation. Permanent staff 
members hancjle corporate and fiscal 
administration, public relations, 
records and clerical duties, 
enrollments, and other "non 
program" camp. business. These 
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permanent employes divide their time 
between the three corporate entities. 
Because each business has a different 
peak season, there is plenty of work for 
everyone all year. 

Established in 1951 , Camp Thoreau 
now has an average capacity of 220 
campers. They enroll for two, four, six 
or eight weeks during an eight-week* 
season— from the end of June until 
mid-August. In 1978 about 400 
children attended camp. In addition to 
the usual kinds of paperwork involved 
in this kind of camp, there is the 
time-consuming job of arranging 
transportation for those who elect to 
purchase "taxi service" through the 
camp office. Some families waiver and 
make frequent changes of plan: each 
change creates more paperwork and 
opportunity for error. 

Of the features that relate 
particularly to the Thoreau 
administrative situation, three should 
be noted here. First, there is on the 
staff a permanent member with the 
capability to develop computer 
programs and to supervise their use 
and application. Robert Wood teaches 
mathematics and computer science in 
a junior high school. After school 
hours, and during weekends and 
vacations (including all summer) he 
works in various capacities for 
Thoreau. With a bachelor's degree in 
mathematics education from 
Northeastern University, he currently 
is working towards his master's 
degree in computer science at Boston 
University. Wood has experience in 
bookkeeping and accounting, and has 
held positions in camps ranging from 
counselor to program director, 

A second point is that by the fall of 
1977 the full-time bookkeeper was 
beginning to be overloaded with work, 
with at least six hours per day taken up 
with accounts receivable. On an 
annual basis, these entries average out 
at 80 percent for tennis and swimming, 
and 20 percent for camp, with uneven 
distribution according to season. 
Finally, business both at the camp 



and at the club was increasing and 
promised to continue to do so. 

But bookkeeping is only one part of 
the story. Many of the club and camp 
clerical tasks involve simple, 
time-consuming work that lends itself 
to a computer operation. Both 
organizations provide a service, and it 
is the nature of such enterprises to 
require volumes of publicity, docu- 
mentation, follow-up, lists—jobs that 
arc expensive in manpower. 

The time, at Thoreau, was right for a 
change. 

Wh at is meant by a computer 
system? At Thoreau the system was 
envisaged in two parts: the programs 
(software) and the equipment 
(hardware). The software would be 
developed by the assistant 
manager— that is, he would design the 
programs that tell the equipment what 
to do. 

The hardware would consist of four 
pieces of equipment: 

1 . A computer — the central 
processing unit 

2. A disk storage unit — equipment 
to hold interchangeable disks on which 
information is stored 

3. A video display terminal — 
typewriter keyboard by which operator 
"instructs" equipment, with TV-type 
screen to display information 

4. A printer—prints rapidly, direct 
from computer, on paper, statements 
labels 

In considering the purchase of a 
computer system, Thoreau 
management used these criteria: I) 
The system must be operator oriented: 
that is, it must be simple to use and to 
maintain; 2) It should use a common 
language, such as "Basic." Basic 
language usually is the one first taught 
to computer system students. A high 
school math student should be able to 
work with it without difficulty; and 3) 
The hardware cost and cash 
expenditure for software should be 
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recoverable, through manpower 
savings, within two years. ForThoreau 
this allowable cost amounted to about 
$8,000 for hardware and about $2,000 
for software. 

Todd Pulis, vice president and 
general manager of Thoreau. joined 
Rob Wood in a search for hardware. 
They visited computer shows and 
dealers and studied literature. Other 
computer owners gave advice. 
Computer companies demonstrated 
their products and systems — Wang. 
Data General. Digital, and IBM. 
Almost every system cost in excess of 
$15,000 for hardware alone. They were 
ruled out. 

The system chosen is a relatively 
new one, put out by Alpha Micro 
System of Irvine, CA. That company 
makes the computer, while the other 
components are manufactured 
elsewhere. 

The system has a 48 K memory — 
meaning that 48.000 characters can be 
stored. A Dual Floppy Disk System, by 
Icom. provides the magnetic media 
storage system. Everything thai is to 1 
be stored permanent! v goes onto the 
disk that holds about 256.000 
characters. It uses Basic language. 

The cost for the hardware was about 
S8.000; delivery was in about four 
weeks. 

The complete array of equipment 
takes up very little space. The printer 
console stands on the floor occupying 
about 2x2 feet of floor space, and is 
desk height. The other three items fit 
easily onto one small desk top. 
Operation of the video display unit .is 
almost silent. The printer can be run 
with about the same noise as an 
electric typewriter. No special 
electricai wiring is required. Power 
consumption is no more than that 
required by several typewriters. 

Schedule for Software Development 

and System Phase- in 

I975 ; '6 

Seeds of the idea. Rob Wood 
purchases his own terminal, works off 
and on in spare time to develop basic 
accounts receivable package. 
1977 

June Wood hauls terminal to 
Thoreau. tries out programs using 
time-sharing computer. Gets program 
working in tandem with accounts 
receivable manual system. 
Aug. Proving time for software. 
Programs run in parallel with manual 
system for entire month . Comparison 
of time taken to do manual posting and 
that of data entry into computer, to run 
analysis, to do statements. 
Conclusion: time savings great! 
Project other uses for computer — 
membership lists, mailing lists, 



documentation for camp. Green light 

given for this system. 

Sept. -March (1978) Research into 

hardware systems. Concurrent with 

expansion of club house facilities and 

programs. 

197H 

March Placed order for Alpha Micro 
System. April delivery requested. 
Weekly chase on supplier. 
April Delivery, installation. 
Adaptation of program to this 
equipment. Find that new equipment 
is smaller, but more powerful. 
May Continue to develop program 
and system. 



The computer is a busy, 
productive, and highly 
respected member of the 
team. 



June Key in and debug new system 
in tandem with manual system. Full 
month of programming and data entry. 
Comparison of two systems. More 
errors in manual. Creation of computer 
master account file — name, address, 
telephone number, and status for 800 
club and 400 camp accounts. 
July Bookkeeper has full month of 
data entry both on computer and 
manually. Major agreement on entries 
between systems. Where errors occur 
it is due to misallocation of entries, not 
system. New sales slip developed to 
minimize errors of allocation. 
Aug. Analysis of three-month trial 
indicate okay to discard manual 
One-Write-Business-System for 
accounts receivable, and to discard 
Addressograph system for lists for 
camp and club. Once system running, 
bookkeeper finds her data entry time 
reduced daily from six hours to two 
hours. She is given other duties within 
the organization. 

Fall '78 Computer in full operation. 
Keeps track of accounts receivable, 
membership lists, inquiry lists, prints 
statements and mailing labels. 

Creation of master file for camp 
ye t ar, and one for camp inquiries. 
System permits cross referencing, 
updating, information transfer. 
Information can be printed out directly 
onto mailing labels. 

All promotional material for winter 
tennis club mailed out from computer 
lists via computer labels. Preparation 
of camp promotional mailings 
similarly accomplished. Time saving is 
very substantial. 



Once a computer joins the staff, 
more and more uses are found for it. 
Management is constantly evaluating 
what can and should be done by people 
and what by machine. Camp is a place 
for people. Many tasks, and all 
judgments, remain the responsibility 
of the staff. The individual and the 
personal approach, these a r e of 
primary concern at Camp Thoreau. 

But in mechanical, routine matters 
where accuracy and efficient and 
economical use of time are .paramount, 
then the computer comes into its own. 
Monthly billings, forexample, are now 
reaching the post office by 5 p.m. on 
the first working day after the end of 
each month. In pre-eomputer days 
monthly statements for the Thoreau 
1 .200 accounts were not mailed out 
until about five days after the end of 
the month. 

For the coming camp season all 
promotional materials.will be 
addressed by the computer using 
camper lists and inquiry lists from 
previous seasons. Complete 
applications will be processed through 
the system to provide lists giving 
camper information, financial data, to 
enable the preparation of selective 
mailings to complete registration and 
enrollment, and preliminary 
assignment of campers to units. 
Transportation should become a 
painless administrative operation. The 
computer will keep track of those 
families who wish to" use the taxi 
service and those who do not. and will 
present lists by town and camp period. 

Inventories can be maintained \ 
through the computer. This is a 
particular boon to the pro shop staff at 
the tennis club. Staff payrolls can be 
put into the system. 

At Thoreau the use of a computer 
system is new; it has really only just 
begun. It works; it saves money; and it 
will continue to grow. 

There arc a few points that either 
need emphasis or that may not have 
previously been mentioned. In brief, 
they are: Thoreau may be unusual in 
having an affiliation with another 
business that assures a year-round 
combined operation. It may also be 
exceptional in having the staff 
capability to develop and maintain its 
own software. 

For economy in this size of 
operation, a computer should have 
year-round use. As a rule of thumb, 
where a camp/business employs a 
full-time, year-round bookkeeper . 
wnose time is hard pressed due to 
work load, then a computer system of 
the type described above may be a 
good investment. 
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The only aspect of the Thoreau 
accounting system that has been 
changed to a computer operation is the 
accounts receivable. Accounts payable 
transactions are too few to merit 
transfer. Payroll, during the summer 
when camp counselors are hired, may 
be changed over to a computer 
operation. 

Over and above the savings in the 
accounts department, the time and 
effort needed to maintain lists, to 
prepare and send out mailings, to 
acquire data is so reduced through a 
computer program that it provides a 
most persuasive argument jn favor of 
the system. 

If a camp operation is too small to 
carry the cost of a computer system, 
thought could be given to sharing it 
with an outside business. For this to 
work at a second site some additional 
hardware would have to be installed at 
a cost of about $1 ,500, plus another 
$1 ,000 for a terminal. There will be a 
charge for the telephone line and 
service to connect the two sites. The 
printer at the camp could almost 
certainly be used for both operations 
without additional capital 
expenditure. 

One final word of caution— small, 
"personal" computers of the kind now 
on the market at comparatively low 
cost cannot meet the needs of a camp • 
or small business such as the one 
described here. It is unrealistic to 
expect to purchase a useful system 
without an expenditure of at least 
$10,000. In addition, considerable time 
and expertise must be spent in 
planning, analysis, research, and the 
kind of legwork that carries no price 
tag. 

For Thoreau it has been well worth 
the effort. □ 



Stephanie Rolfe is Administrative 
Director at Camp Thoreau. Robert. 
Wood provided the technical and 
chronological information 
relating to the installation of the 
system at Thoreau. 
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LESSON #2 



Sound budgeting: key to 
successful camp operation 



Successful financial management of 
the modern camp can be attributed 
more to the philosophy and attitude of 
the director than to all other factors. 

An in-depth look at the characteris- 
tics of successful or failing operations 
will eventually focus on the human 
factor. In brief, the personal 
philosophy, attitude, and posture of 
the director as they relate to financial 
management is more important than 
any other aspect. This is evident by 
observing that camp directors have 
experienced financial problems 
in both good times and bad. 

It is useful first to differen- 
tiate between a successful 
and failing camp situation: A 
successful camp will be opera- 
ting at or near optimum 
capacity. It will not only 
have a balanced budget, but 
will be producing cash reserves 
equal to a reasonable and pru- 
dent depreciation schedule 
for both buildings and equip- 
ment. It will have minimal 
staff turnover, a high percen- 
tage of return by constituents, 
and an attractive, safe, and 
well-administered program 
of activities. Its land and 
r natural resources will be 
maintained and preserved to 
maximize both its aesthetic 
appeal told to provide a highly 
useful and supportive environ- 
ment for its program. It will 
comply with appropriate and 
prudent conservation 
practices. The buildings and 
equipment will be safe and 
attractive and maintained in 
such a way as to preserve and 
maximize their utility, and be aestheti- 
cally pleasing and supportive of the 
declared program emphasis. 



by Frank M. Washburn 

The characteristics evident in 
successful or failing camp opera- 
tions will eventually focus on the 
financial philosophy and atti- 
tudes of the director. 



Administrative practices will be in 
proper order and conducive to attract- 
ing and maintaining key staff, and will 
abide and implement the ethical prac- 
tices as outlined in the ACA code. The 
financial management of the camp will 
reflect a conservative, but aggressive 
approach to maintaining financial 
stability, and will exemplify good 
relationships with business 
vendors serving the 
surrounding community. 
It should be helpful here 
to analyze various circum- 
stances which might apply 
to a camp, and look at 
possible solutions. 



l 



Suppose a camp 
, meets the criteria 
of the successful profile des- 
cribed, with the exception 
of not utilizing the optimum 
capacity and subsequently 
is in a losing or break-even 
situation. In determining 
how to remedy the situation, 
take the optimum operating 
capacity and subtract the 
actual enrollment from 
that. Take that difference 
and multiply it by the camp 
fee. This gives the gross 
number of additional 
dollars that the camp 
I would have if operating at 
total capacity. Take this gross 
number of dollars and subtract 
approximately 50 percent — this 
is a conservative estimate of the 
additional "out-of-pocket cost" 
of adding these campers to the 
current enrollment. The balance of 
those dollars represents what the camp 
(continued next page) 



Frank M. (Scotty) Washburn is 
executive director of YMCA Blue Ridge 
Assembly in Black Mountain, N.C. 
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would have toward overhead, and 
could be applied directly to the current 
operating results. If this figure creates 
a "plus situation" in the current 
financial picture, then the problem is 
one of increasing enrollment within the 
operating capacity. If the figure is still 
minus, then there a/e several 
alternatives, including: raise camper 
fees which must be weighed against any 
potential loss of the present con- 
stituency in terms of what the "traffic 
will bear.*' The other alternative is a 
more expensive risk-taking position, 
like changing program emphasis 
and/or adding buildings and equip- 
ment to accommodate more campers. 

Assuming there is a need to increase 
enrollment, re-examine all of the ways 
in which personal contact with 
potential new constituency is 
established^ Basically, this means 
travel and the related time and expense 
required to present yourself and the 
camp to new constituency groups. 
Time and space do not permit detailing 
methodology, but emphasize and 
recommend consideration of this as the 
most effective means of accomplishing 
this goal. 

^> 

Jr . Look now at a solution involving 
mm greater risk— that of expanding 
plant and program facilities to increase 
revenues. This requires a good track 
record on the part of the operation 
and/or support from private investors 
who have faith in the director and the 
camp, or from the public sector, such 
as banks, in securing the necessary 
financing. This requires a very careful 
and professional approach in the 
presentation of a financial projection 
of the expansion plan, which shows 
graphically and realistically the 
potential for a sufficient return to 
repay borrowed funds. 

\ 

Extend the operating season. 

This can be accomplished in both 
the private and agency sector by 
expanding the number of weeks of 
camping within the current summer 
season — that is, make an eight-week 
season last ten or more weeks, depend- 
ing upon the availability of a constitu- 
ency group to generate additional 
income. 

Many camps have successfully entered 
the field of outdoor education through 
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contractual arrangements with school 
districts. Others have utilized their 
facilities by expanding their concept to 
a "camp-conference center type opera- 
tion." This means winterizing the 
facility and utilizing it to serve youth 
and/or adults for other than traditional 
camping purposes. 

4 Practice "cost-cutting ,, either in 
combination with the previous 
suggestions, or exclusively. There is 
no camp operation that cannot be 
strengthened by an in-deprh review of 
the cost of goods and services. No 
matter how lean a camp operation 
might be, there are always ways that 
costs can be reduced in certain specific 
areas where the same service, support, 
and care can be maintained for fewer 
dollars. This is an area in which the 
attitude and posture of the director is 
the key to success. 

First of all, eliminate all "sacred 
cows M and objectively and analytically 
look at all cost factors. It can start with 
some areas that are painful to consider 
For example, in this era of high energy 
costs, take a hard look at all of the 
camp's vehicles. Are they the most 
economical for the purpose desired, or 

are they large, inefficient vehicles? 
Have energy consultants been utilized 
to examine the cost and efficiency of 
energy usage, including the construction 
of buildings and the financial 
advantages of re-design and/or 
renovation to incorporate more energy- 
efficient units? There is also the 
possibility of investing for the long- 
term financial benefit by utilizing and 
capturing energy; i.e., solar, wind, the 
fuel-efficient heat pump, and other 
available devices. 

Energy is not the only high escalation 
cost factor in camping. Insurance costs 
have increased dramatically in recent 
years. Have insurance experts review 
the camp in terms of reducing costs. 
For example, installing a sprinkler 
system in the buildings may repay the 
initial capital investment in reduced 
premiums in as little as eight years. 
Liability insurance is geared to many 
of the high-risk features of camps, so it 
may be wise to analyze the particular 
program emphasis of the camp in 
relation to these costs to determine 
whether they should be continued. 

Staff salaries usually represent the 
largest percentage of camp expense 
budgets. Make a careful analysis of 
whether the camp is getting the greatest 
return on investment in human 
resources related to the camp operation. 
As the director, start with yourself — if 
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you cannot solve thesexfinancial prob- 
lems, then the camp mav not be getting 
a justifiable return for its investment 
in your services. A careful review and 
analysis of all staff positions x related to 
dollars spent and the service rendered 
could be enlightening and helpfulin 
reducing the cost of the operation. It 
also may tell you where you might \ 
increase costs with a subsequent direcK 
impact upon greater income in excess \ 
of the expenditure. Many times', money \ 
must be spent in order to generate 
increased revenues, but this 'cliche' is 
sometimes a thin disguise for spreading 
the work effort with little or no 
increase in earnings. 

There are many different methods of 
providing food service for camps. The 
two basic options are doing it yourself 
or contracting with an outside food 
service. If you are providing the food 
service, then there are additional 
choices to make as to what extent you 
"prepare from scratch," or use con- 
venience and pre-prepared food 
products. 

The next large area of the camp 
budget is related to communication — 
travel costs, telephone, printing, and 
postage. With the escalating cost of 
energy, it may be wise to increase the 
use of other means of communication. 
The telephone stands out as a prime 
example of reducing costs. You might 
explore a WATS line, but even with- 
out that the cost of long-distance calling 
is usually less than most hand-typed, 
first-class letters, and certainly much 
less expensive than ground transporta- 
tion. Printing and postage costs 
continue to rise more rapidly than the 
CPI (consumer price index). These need 
to be reviewed and analyzed in terms of 
the end result received for the dollars 
expended. Bear in mind the image of 
your camp is projected by your printed 
material: It is much better to have one 
op two "quality" printed pieces than 
dozens of cheap, mass-produced poor 
image builders. 

Certainly there are many other 
aspects of analyzing and reducing 
costs, but the major areas of expense 
have been identified. For those camps 
which fit the successful camp profile 
and at the end of the year are 
generating an operating surplus, their 
directors have achieved the ultimate 
objectives of their responsibilities as 
financial administrators of today's 
modern organized camp. 

The overworked phrase, "We'll be 
measured by the bottom line" infers 
that the end result is all that counts. 
The prudent camp director must renew 
his sense of responsibility for 
conducting an organized camping 
program that contributes significantly 
to the development of human 
capabilities for both youth and 
adults. □ 



LESSON #3 



TUITION RATE SETTING FOR ORGANIZED CAMPS: 

An Economic Analysis 

Robert E, Doucette and Frank M. Levine 



obody quite knows what economists 
L^fe»3K^r do. I suspect that many practitioners 

JW^siw °^ ^ e dismal science" rather enjoy 
S^^^^j^H this aura of mystery, apparently 
^BH believing that general inscrutability 

is a necessary — and probably a sufficient — condition ot 
truly professional status. Several years of flirtation with 
forecasting economic trends, developing economic 
impact analyses, and discussing the ebb and flow of the 
latest fashions in taxation and other economic concerns 
of the commonweal have led me to one rather humbling 
conclusion: that economics is simply a logical way of 
thinking especially suited to dealing with hard choices 
about things commonly measured by money. 
Notwithstanding the truly awesome proportions of the 
econometric Frankensteins developed by generously 
endowed think tanks, economics does not offer 
definitive answers to many problems (even of purely 
economic nature), but only sets the stage for clear 
thinking by delineating the consequences of different 
ourses of action. 
To say this is not to denigrate the value of economic 
analysis either in general or as applied to any particular 
problem. Quite to the contrary, though clear thinking is 
seldohi actually in style, it is almost always necessary 
for the successful management — and even the 
survival — of most organizations and enterprises. The 
management of organized camps is hardly exceptional 
in this respect. Although defensible statistics are 
Jacking for the nation as a whole, it appears likely that 
the successful operation of many camps is currently 
being threatened on one side by the inflation of land 
values and the opportunity costs of withholding land 
from development, and on the other side by relentlessly 
rising operating costs, including taxes. Since it is 
unlikely that these pincers will loosen their grip in the 
near-future, those persons, interested in promoting the 
long-term economic viability of individual camps and 
the camping industry must seek to optimize operating 
efficiency. 

The analysis which follows addresses four topics of 
general interest in this regard: 1) Measuring the 
Economic Value of a Camp; 2) Measuring the True 
Costs of Operation; 3) Measuring Camp Revenue; and 



4) Setting Optimum Tuition Rates. The first three topics 
set the stage and establish the vocabulary for 
discussion of the fourth, which is the theme of this 
article. The analytical tools introduced here should 
facilitate decision-making with respect to expansion or 
contraction of camp operations and general long-range 
planning. 

MEASURING THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF A CAMP 



An "economic" analysis of any enterprise, whether 
or not operated for profit, provides perspective on the 
relationships between those factors which account for 
the market value of the assets held vis-a-vis their value 
as income-producing capital. The latter is measured 
by ihe capitalized value (defined below) of annual 
economic earnings and is simply the value of the 
enterprise as a business run for profit, while the former 
refers to the value of the assets of the business to a 
potential buyer (e.g., land developer) without the 
constraint that these assets be utilized in the operation 
of the business (e.g., an organized camp). 

There are conceptually two components of the 
economic earnings of a camp: the excess of revenues 
over expenses and the incremental appreciation of real 
estate values. The first of these is a measure of the 
profitability of the camp to a private investor. If the 
camp is already organized as a sole proprietorship, 
partnership, or profit-making corporation, part of its 
economic earnings will be determined by what is left 
after all expenses have been met, including 
depreciation of equipment and administrative salaries. 
Note that administrative salaries are an expense to the 
camp, not profit. The camp realizes profit only when 
the administrator has. been paid a. salary commensurate 
with what that skill level would command in the job 
market outside of camping. Wh^n administrative 
services are thus valued, "profits" may well prove to 
be negative. 

In determining the potential profitability of a 
nonprofit enterprise, it is necessary to adjust both 
revenue and expenses for any subsidies which the 
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institution has been receiving and which would not 
normally be available to a private investor. To establish 
the true economic earnings of a camp it is always 
necessary to measure both revenue and expenses at 
non-subsidized fair market value. 

The second part of the economic earnings of a camp 
consists of the appreciation of kind values accruing to 
the camp owner whether or not the camp is actually in 
operation. To illustrate, assume? that the camp rea I 
estate holdings — both land and buildings — could have 
been sold for $250,000 at the beginning ol a given fiscal 
year, and for $275,000 at the end of that fiscal year. 
This represents a 10 percent incremental appreciation 
in real estate value to the amount of $25,000 over the 
course of the year 

. If it is also assumed that (after-tax] profits, measured 
in accordance with fair market valuation (no subsidies) 
of ail revenue and expenses, if $10,000 for the same 
year, total economic earnings for that year are 
calculated to be: 

$10,000 monetary earninus 
$25,000 real estate appreciation 

$35,000 TOTAL HCONOMIC EARNINGS 

Knowing this, the business value of the camp may be 
readily established as the capitalized value of the total 
economic earnings: the amount or money winch, if 
invested at proportional risk, would provide an annual 
income yield equal to the total economic earnings. If, 
for example, the proportional risk interest rate is 
assumed to be 12 percent, the appropriate capitalized 
value of the $35,000 annual earnings is given by: 
$35,000/. 12 = $291,667. 

Whenever the market value of the camp and all of its 
assets is greater than the capitalized business value or 
the enterprise, the camp owner is under economic 
pressure to sell. As land values rise, the market value 
of camp real estate rises so that the so-called 
"opportunity cost" of holding onto the camp (i.e., the 
money being given up by not selling) appears to be 
great, and may in fact be great. At the same time, 
property taxes tend to increase in response to rising 
land values and recent uniform assessment practices. 
This tax increase, as well as inflation-spurred increases 
in other operating costs, reduce profit margins so that 
the capitalized value of economic earnings decreases. 
Sooner or later, given the continuation of these trends, 
market value will exceed the capitalized value of the 
business. When the gap becomes large enough, the 
pressure on the owner to sell, may become irresistable. 
To return to the example considered previously, . 

. s L .|pp 0se . t-ha-t-the -Bmp-a -s-a— b u s i n ess - 1 o s t— m one y . I f— 

revenues were just sufficient to meet expenses except 
that, the administrator donated about $5,000 worth of 
his time each year, the theoretical annual loss would be 
$5,000. Deducting this $5,000 loss from the $25,000 real 
estate appreciation, total economic earnings are 
calculated to be only: 

$25,000 real estate appreciation 
less $ 5,000 business loss 

$20,000 TOTAL ECONOMIC EARNINGS 



If this $20,000 is capitalized at the same 12 percent, 
the investment value of the camp, i.e., capitalized 
earnings, is: $20,000/. 12 = $166,667. Recall that the 
market value of the camp was assumed to be $250,000 
at the beginning of the year. Had it been possible to 
anticipate (he capitalized value of the total economic 
earnings for the year at the beginning of the camping 
season, camp operations may have been suspended and 
the camp sold. 

There are two complicating factors which cloud this 
analysis. The first is the existence of noneconornic 
motives on the part of the camp owners, whether the 
camp is a private profit-making enterprise or a 
nonprofit agency camp. In both cases, the "psychic 
income" to be derived from worthwhile service to 
young people may outweigh considerations of 
opportunity costs. When this occurs, the decision to 
continue operating as a camp, simply hold the assets 
without running a camp, or sell to the highest bidder is 
usually dictated by the need to maintain a. reasonable 
cash flow to meet operating costs. 

The second complicating factor is the owner's need 
for income above and beyond normal compensation for 
operating a camp. There are times when an owner may 
no longer be able to forgo taking a profit on his land 
appreciation. So unless the camp operation is 
extraordinarily successful, he finds himself unable to 
afford a continued investment in rising land values 
regardless of how good the investment may be in the 
long rur. 

The analysis to follow treats only the relationship 
between camp revenue and camp expenses with 
implications for appropriate rate setting strategy. The 
cm ner's need for revenue in excess of fair 
compensation for administrative services and reason- 
able profit is not considered. 



MEASURING THE TRUE COSTS OF OPERATION 



The optimum tuition rate is partially a function of the 
camp's cost structure. There are three types of costs or 
expenses to be considered: first, those fixed holding 
costs of the camp and its assets which must be met even 
if the camp never opens; second, the (relatively) fixed 
operating costs of going into business which do not 
greatly vary with the number of campers; and third, the 
variable operating costs which are roughly proportional 
to the number of campers. 

Fixed holding costs include: 1) property taxes; 2) 
depreciation of assets, especially equipment, through 
t h e - m e r e-pa s s i n g o f ti me;- 3 ) m a i n ten a n ce-a n d-re pa i r- 
expe rises for buildings and equipment; 4) foregone 
interest earnings — less income tax liability — on the 
money invested in the land, buildings, and equipment; 
and 5) interest payments for mortgages and other 
loans. The total amount of these five fixed holding costs 
should be reduced by the value of real estate 
appreciation due to inflation. Because of the rapid 
mere vise in the market value of prime shorefront and 
other woodland property, fixed holding costs may be 
low -or even negative. That is, even if the camp were 
to remain closed for the; season and the fixed holding 
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costs paid out of the ''owner's pocket" as opposed to 
camp revenues, the owner could conceivably improve 
his economic condition by simply holding his assets. 

Fixed operating costs, as opposed to fixed holding 
costs, are incurred only when the camp actually opens 
for business and runs programs. Some of these costs 
are "fixed" in that their amount is relatively 
independent of the number of campers served. 
Typically, fixed operating costs actually do respond — 
albeit sluggishly and in steps — to increasing numbers 
of campers. For purposes of this discussion, however, 
such costs as some insurance, most administrative and 
office costs, advertising and promotion, and physical 
plant costs arising from current use can be treated as 
constant over a ly given- camp's relevant range of 
number of campers. 

Variable costs of operating a camp are those costs or 
expenses which increase more or less in proportion to 
the number of campers served. Included here are: 1) 
the cost of food, food services, and related kitchen 
expenses; 2) the purchase, repair, and maintenance of 
recreational and instructional equipment and supplies; 
and 3) the wages, salaries, and related expenses of 
counselors, instructors, and other direct service 
personnel. 

Although fixed operating costs tend to be variable 
over a broad range of number of campers, and variable 
operating costs may be stable over a narrow range of 
number of campers, this somewhat arbitrary dichotomy 
is useful in representing the cost profile of a camp. 

Figure 1, "Prototype of Cost Profile/' shows the 
relationship of costs or expenses (measured on the 
vertical axis) to number of campers served (measured 
on the horizontal axis). 

Variable operating costs are depicted as rising in 
direct and continuous proportion to the number of 
campers served. Fixed operating costs are shown as 
holding steady over a range of 100 campers, and then 
rising a notch. The amount of fixed holding costs never 
changes. 



Figure 1 

PROTOTYPE OF COST PROFILE 



it is important to appreciate, however, that Figure 1 
is a simplistic representation of what a real cost profile 
of a camp would look like if it were constructed to 
correspond to the actual situation. Almost certainly, 
variable operating costs would rise progressively less 
rapidly as the number of campers increased. This is 
because so-called "economies of scale" would come 
into play in the form of volume discounts for food and 
supplies and other operating efficiencies. Also, fixed 
operating costs would respond to increasing numbers of 
campers in a thoroughly irregular pattern, rather than 
in the neat steps shown in the diagram. 

As a preliminary step to effective tuition rate setting, 
a camp should prepare a realistic diagram, or graph, of 
its cost profile over the relevant range of the number of 
campers. The relevant range is limited by the physical 
capacity of the camp as a maximum and by common 
sense as a minimum. Based upon past records of 
operation, and allowing for inflation in the future, a 
useful cost profile for next season's operations can be 
constructed by analyzing all costs which must be met 
out of tuition revenues. Subsidized costs and expenses 
need not be taken into account because the purpose of 
the exercise is to establish the relationship between 
tuition and tuition-funded costs and expenses. 



MEASURING CAMP REVENUE 



The next step in tuition rate setting is to establish the 
"demand curve" for the camp's services. The'analysis 
of demand proceeds from the assumption that there is a 
quantifiable relationship between the number of 
campers who will come to the camp and the amount of 
tuition charged. To elaborate upon the obvious, it is 
conceivable that tuition rates could be increased to the 
point where literally no. campers would attend. At the 
other extreme, charging no tuition, or only a token 
amount, would result in the camp's being readily filled. 
Carrying this logic a step further, it is reasonable to 
believe that slight increases or decreases in tuition 
would have marginal impacts upon the likely number of 
campers. For example, a 25 percent decrease in tuition 
would probably increase the number of applications 
over what that number wo»' r l have been with no change 
in the tuition rate — all other considerations being 
equal. Similarly, a 25 percent increase would likely 
eliminate a number of potential applicants. 

The specific steps in applying this reasoning to the 
determination of the camp's demand schedule are as 
follows: 

1. Set the relevant range of the number of potential 

" ca "mpe r s " f or hex F season ~ "say from 50 — t o~ a bst) I u te~~ 
bulging capacity. 

2. In increments of 50 or less (whatever appears 
most r easonable or convenient), estimate the maximum 
tuition which could be charged and still be confident of 
being able to recruit the indicated number of campers. 

3. Multiply the tuition rate times each indicated 
number of campers to obtain the revenue potential for 
each number. 

I or example, consider a hypothetical camp which 
typically enrolls 250 campers a season and charges $700 
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per camper. Total revenue to the camp is computed 
simply: $700 x 250 = $175,000. If tuition were 
increased by $100 per camper, to a total of $800, the 
camp would probably iose some campers for next 
season — again all other considerations being equal. If 
the number of campers fell to 200, total tuition revenue 
.would be: $800 x 200 = $160,000. 

If the camp were willing to make do with only 150 
campers, tuition might be effectively increased <f 900. 
Similarly, a lowering of tuition rates might attract more 
campers. 

Table 1, "Hypothetical Demand Schedule ' lists: a 
series of. possible tuition rates, the corresponding 
maximum number of campers who might reasonably be 
expected to attend camp at the indicated rate, and the 
total revenue for each rate, obtained by multiplying the 
rate times the number of campers. 



Table 1 

HYPOTHETICAL DEMAND SCHEDULE 



Tuition 


Maximum Number 


Total N 


Rate 


of Campers 


Revenue 


$1,100 


50 • 


$ 55,000 


$1,000 


100 


$100,000 


900 


150 


$135,000 


800 


200 


$160,000 


700 


250 


$175,000 


600 


300 


$180,000 


500 


350 


$175,000 


300 


400 


$120,000 



Note the .trend of the total revenue figures. As tuition 
is decreased from a very high level, total revenue 
increases to a maximum ($180,000 total revenue at $600 
tuition), and then falls off again as tuition is further 
decreased. Although the numbers presented in the 
table are probably unrealistic for the majority of camps 
(as any one set of numbers would be) ( the pattern is 
accurate. Total revenue will in fact be a maximum at 
some point along the range of possible tuition rates, 
i.e., total revenue will be less if the tuition is either 
raised or lowered. After going through this exercise for 
a real camp, the immediate temptation, is simply to set 
tuition at the rate which maximizes revenue. This 
approach would probably be naive, however, because it 
fails to take into account the cost profile. As discussed 
in the following section, it is th^ relationship between 
the cost profile and the demand schedule which 
tiiies-the^mosLefficient-tailLon_.rate, 



SETTING OPTIMUM TUITION RATES 



The key to the analysis of tuition rate setting is 
Figure 2, "Relationship Between Costs and Revenue." 
The cost profile has been duplicated from Figure 1 . The 
curved dotted line is the graph of the Demand Schedule 



Figure 2 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COSTS AND REVENUE 
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from Table 1. The optimum operating size is indicated 
by the intersection of the Demand Schedule with the 
line labeled "Total Costs" at point "Y." The 
"coordinates" of point "Y" are 200 (indicated by the 
vertical dashed line) and "X" (indicated by the 
horizontal dashed line). The optimum tuition rate is 
obtained simply by dividing "X" by 200, i.e.,' dividing 
total expected revenue by number of campers. In this 
case, as shown on Table 1, "X" is really $160,000 (the 
total revenue associated with 200 campers), so the 
appropriate tuition rate is: $160,000/200 = $800. 

If the Demand Schedule always falls below the Total 
Costs line, then the optimum operating size is the point 
at which the demand schedule is closest to the Total 
Costs line. If, on the other hand, there is a range over 
which the Demand Schedule rises above the Total Costs 
line, the optimum operating size is that point within the 
indicated range where the distance between the 
Demand Schedule and the Total Cost's line is greatest. 

It is interesting that the optimum operating size will 
not necessarily produce the greatest amount of total 
revenue. More often, the optimum operating size will 
produce slightly lesss revenue but will be associated * 
with significantly less cost. 

These observations make no pretense to great 
profundity. As indicated at the beginning of this article, 
economics is in the. final analysis only a rigorous 

_application_otcommon_sense.-What is indicated b / the 
simplistic graph of Figure 2 is this: Total costs of 
operation tend to rise at a regular and predictable rate 
as the number of campers served increases. Associated 
with each potential number of campers is a revenue 
yield produced by charging the maximum amount, 
allowed by the market. The optimum operating size, 
which logically sets the maximum tuition, is simply that 

*>size at .which total revenue has the most favorable 
relation* to totaj cost. 
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Applying this analysis to a real situation requires a 
great deal of time and effort. I he cost profile, which is 
only roughly approximated by figure 1, will reflect a 
large measure ot subjective judgment about inflation 
effects and costs for hypothetical operating levels 
during the coming season. Similarly, the demand 
schedule may be based upon nothing more substantial 
than a "teel" for the market. Ideally, of course, the 
demand schedule would reflect the results of an 
industrywide market study. This constraint notwith- 
standing, the 1 analysis outlined here forces the 
application of a consistent pattern of reasoning to the 
rate setting decision. As in so many other areas of 
economic activity, important managerial decisions must 
be rendered with i lly a modicum of hard facts 
seasoned by intuition. Yet the decisions must be made, 
and the elimination of even a small amount ot 
uncertainty or inconsistency ought to be welcome 

i he most serious obstacle to the effective analysis of 
rate setting is the subsidy Many camp operations are 
heaviK subsidized by sponsoring organizations or by 
owner managers who are generally undercompensated 
tin financial terms) lor their managerial services 1 he 
was to handle" the 1 subsidy question is to, however 
arbitrarily, define operating costs and expenses as 



those which mus.1 be met by tuition, excluding from the 
analysis those costs and expenses which are expected 
to be^met by subsidy. When the subsidized costs are 
removed from consideration, the optimum tuition may 
well be different than that which would have to be 
charged if there were no subsidies. Also, the optimum 
tuition rate may depend not only upon the absolute 
amount of subsidy, but upon which costs — fixed or 
v a r i a b I e — a re s u bs i d i zed . 

A final observation suggested by this analysis is that 
it is applicable to the camping industry as a whole. 
Industry-wide (national or state) cost profiles and 
demand schedules can theoretically be constructed to 
suggest optimum operating conditions in terms of 
tuition and volume, Under these optimum conditions, it 
would be relatively simple to deduce the most efficient 
relationship be twee mi variable costs and the two 
categories of fixed costs, i.e., the optimum respective 
proportions of total costs best allocated to variable 
operating, fixed operatirv mcl fixed holding costs. 
L.ven more 1 significantly, u would be just one more 
logical step in the analysis to identify and justify the 
most ef tic lent type of subsidy in promoting either 
increased use of camp resources (measured by number 
of campers served) or most cost-effective operation. 
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LESSON H 



Risk management 
insurance 



by Curtis Caden 



Risk management is dealing with 
potential and actual exposures to loss 
through an analysis and a follow-up 
program of prevention, assumption of 
loss, transfer of risk by contract, pur- 
chasing insurance, or setting up a pro- 
gram of self-insurance. 

The introduction of a camp to risk 
management techniques should be a 
pleasant experience and not too great 
a deviation from existing safety pro- 
grams and insurance buying tech- 
niques. Camp safety is foremost in the 
eyes of camp directors and owners. 
They want each child to have a good 
time and still not get hurt or sick. Each 
summer, camps distribute their hand- 
books to their staff and hold training 
sessions to set forward their guide- 
lines. 

Liability exposures are the greatest 
concernjofjrisk managers. If liability 
protection is ignored then the entire 
camp operation may be wiped out. 
Even if a camp is incorporated where 
liability is limited to the assets of the 
corporation, the camp would probably 
fold if it should become necessary to 
satisfy a substantial judgement. High 
safety standards and proper super- 
vision normally satisfy the legal re- 
quiremenf§*of protecting campers. 
This does not mean that no one will 
try to sue. Part of insurance premiums 
are used if legal defense is necessary 
and not exclusively to satisfy judge- 
ments. 

Liability coverage is available under 
the Owners', Landlords', and Tenants' 
form of insurance or a comprehensive 
form. Coverage of private profit- 
making camps would probably tend to 
be less because of the tax con- 
siderations for losses than a non profit 
corporation, A basic policy may be for 
$100,000 bodily injury liability for each 
person and $300,000 each occurrence. 

Adds to overall coverage 

The trend is towards higher cover- 
age and towards the comprehensive 
form. This then adds both height and 
breadth to the overall coverage which 
may have additional insurance with 
umbrella liability insurance. How 
much liability insurance depends in 



A preventive 
program followed by 
insurance is the best 
defense against 
liability 

part on the dollar judgements 
rendered in each state. Separate lia- 
bility coverages arc also available for 
property damage, products, mal- 
practice, and vehicles. 

A camp's fire coverage may be just 
as important as its liability coverage. 
Camp buildings arc generally close 
together and not constructed with fire- 
proof materials. Camps arc often quite 
a distance from the local fire depart- 
ment and some do not have a resident 
caretaker. The cost of replacement is 
not always properly assessed for ade- 
quate fire insurance coverage. Many 
camps are written on a coinsurance 
basis. The insurer covers a certain per- 
centage of a particular value and the 
camp takes the rest of the loss either 
from a self-insurance fund where 
money has been set aside for this 
purpose or from their immediate reve- 
nues. 

Types of coverage 

Camps can normally, for a price, ob- 
tain insurance coverage. Coverage can 
be described as either essential 
coverage, desirable coverage, or as 
available coverage. These can be im- 
portant when buying insurance. Ia the 
camp survey, it appears that a camp 
is more likely to review the amounts 
of coverage than to seek competitive 
bids on insurance although the camp 
will negotiate the premium cost for the 
amount .of coverage. 

Many camps ask the parents of the 
camper to sign a hold-harmless agree- 
ment or a blanket waiver of liability 
for any and all acts that may occur 
while the camper is involved in the 
camp program. While this sets forth a 
certain understanding between the 
parents and the camp it would 



probably be best not to rely upon this 
as a legal defense. A prevention 
program followed by insurance is the 
best defense against liability. 

Specific releases arc also used to 
permit the camper to appear in camp 
promotional pictures, cover points of 
late arrival, early departure, with- 
drawals and dismissals. Some camps 
do not give tuition refunds under cer- 
tain circumstances. A release may also 
allow the camp the right to send a 
camper home because his influence 
is considered harmful, undesirable, or 
immoral. An attorney may help the 
camp word its release to conform to 
the law. 

Insurance is available for summer 
camp tuition refunds. This coverage 
will cover refunds for individual with- 
drawal, epidemic withdrawal, late 
arrival, failure to open, flood with- 
drawal, and post-season quarantine^ 

Campers' medical reimbursement 
insurance covering bodily injury, 
death, sickness, and disease is avail- 
able. This type of policy may serve a 
valuable public relations role as well as 
saving the camp the out-of-pocket 
medical expenses. Staff members do 
not have to be covered other than 
under workmen's compensation in- 
surance depending on state laws. 
Since workmen's compensation covers 
only those injuries arising out of the 
course of employment while on duty, it 
is recommended that coverage be ex- 
tended to eligible staff. Workmen's 
compensation laws do not cover non- 
occupational sicknesses, injuries oc- 
curing during off-duty hours, or when 
away from the premises on non-related 
personal activities. Each state is dif- 
ferent on rates, requirements, extent 
of coverage, and settlement amounts. 

Other available coverages extend to 
misappropriation of camp funds, tui- 
tion fees, tuition refunds, cargo in- 
surance, outboard motor boat loss, 
theft, burglary, life, personal effects, 
volunteer worker, and extended 
coverage endorsements to the fire 
insurance policy for windstorms, snow 
collapse of roofs, vandalism and ma- 
licious mischief. 

(continued on next page) 
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By prevention, inspection, and analy- 
sis operating risks are reduced and an 
experienced rating can be achieved 
with the insurer. One of the more 
noted methods of risk analysis is by 
Richard Prouty. 

Weighing risks 

Prouty 's method analyzes each po- 
tential loss-cause combination. By de- 
termining whether the probability of 
loss is "almost nil," "slight," 
"moderate/' or "definite" one gains 
an idea of loss expectations, By 
determining the severity of the loss 
it is possible to weigh each loss or 
combination of losses. 

Prouty suggests tjiat they be 
measured by the maximum possible 
loss (the biggest los\s thai could 
possibly occur), the maximum proba- 
ble loss (those losses that arc most 
certain to happen), and the annual 
expected loss (the weighted averages 
of all the losses in the long run). For- 
malizing one's analysis of the proba- 
bility can guide one in protecting the 
property and reputation of the camp. 

Consultation with "experts" may be 
helpful to let you know where you 
stand and how you can do things 
better. 

Maintaining contact with interested 
professionals can improve the quality 
of the camps and in time of need they 
are more willing to help you out. Sonic 
of the available consultants are ac- 
countants, lawyers and insurance 
brokers. 

Creating a safe environment may be 
easier to say and plan than to 
actually do. It is costly to renov.'.tc 
especially when funds are neci.ed for 
maintenance and expansion programs. 
Some camps establish an operations, 
site and development committee to 
make recommendations that can be 
carried out in both the short and long 
run. 

Having a preventative maintenance 
policy and making an effort each year 
to upgrade the property will improve 
the safety of the camp as well as the 
appearance. Often remodeling exist- 
ing structures is money better spent 
than on new structures. Most of all, 
it is the frequent inspections that 
enable you to get to a problem 
before a camper gets into one. 

Personnel policies 

Laws require that employees not be 
discriminated against on certain pro- 
hibited bases. Certainly this points to a 
trend in hiring camp staff according to 
qualifications. Safety is as much a 
state of thought as it is the environ- 
ment. Something like 80 percent of 
all accidents arc really caused by 
the human clement. Each camp may 
want to consider some of the following 
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for inclusion in their personnel 
policies: 

Minimum age level of a counselor 
will be 18 years of age. There will be 
one staff member for each three camp- 
ers. Swimming area staff will be un- 
der the direction of a swimming 
director. Swimming instructors must 
be certified by the American Red 
Cross. Riflery and archery activity 
staff shall have proper certification 
and demonstrate the necessary know- 
ledge and skill for the safety of 
those campers in the activity. 

Staff will not be asked to double up 
on assignments for which they lack 
necessary expertise. Staff will be hired 
primarily on the basis of character 
and job ability. Staffing of the infir- 
mary shall be by a nurse or in their 
absence by one holding first aid 
certification. Maintenance crews shall 

Supervision of 
campers is a guiding 
process, not a 
domineering one • 

be instructed in all fire procedures 
including fire prevention and fire 
fighting techniques appropriate to the 
camp. Staff members will be evaluated 
on a regular basis. 

Hach staff member will be responsible 
for the policing of activity areas for 
broken glass, debris, and any unused 
or discarded equipment. 

Camper supervision 

The employees are technically 
responsible but the legal responsibility 
is upon the employer. The posting of 
rules relevant to each activity is im- 
portant but they must be explained, 
understood, and enforced. For the 
safety and harmony of the activity, 
Specific rules are often printed up for 
the more organized sports, archery, 
wood shop, as well as swimming and 
boating. 

Approximately half of the 
accidents occur during supervised 
periods of the day. Giving proper in- 
structions to the campers allows them 
to participate more fully in the event. 
Many children need extra help to learn 
to live in the open. If the camper 
has the proper attitude and learns to 
respect and obey the advise and the 
instruction of the counselor then they 
will not go wrong at camp. 

The supervisor of each counselor 
or the director needs to insure that the, 
instructor is qualified, enforces the 
rules, maintains the activity area, and 
keeps the campers under control. This 
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does not mean that creativity must be 
stifled, only that certain guidelines 
and safety measures must be en- 
forced. If a child wants to try some- 
thing new, let them try and if they 
fail then they will learn from their 
mistake. They may discover something 
really innovative. Supervision of camp- 
ers is a guiding process, not a 
domineering one. 

Beyond the scope of individual acti- 
vities it is important that a well- 
rehearsed and carefully thought out 
emergency plan be established. The 
local fire department may suggest how 
a fire drill should be run on your 
particular site or you may already 
have one worked out. The swimming 
area director may have a plan for 
locating a missing swimmer or this 
may already be a standard operation. 
Good ideas and plans should be 
written into policy for others to study 
and improve upon. 

Risk analysis 

Risk identification is the process by 
which a camp systematically and con- 
tinuously identifies property, liability, 
and personal loss exposures as soon 
as or before they emerge. Some 
methods of risk identification are: use 
of a checklist, statistical records of 
losses or near losses that may be re- 
peated in the future, reliance on in- 
surance agents or brokers, flow chart- 
ing a particular process, observation 
directly and talking to personnel, 
analyzing the interactions with differ- 
ent activity or program areas, and 
study of one's financial statements or 
book of account . . 

Check lists are used primarily by 
large industrial concerns but can be 
applied to camps. The check list is a 
risk analysis questionnaire which 
creates a listing of potential losses. 
This list may also be used by indi- 
vidual insurers for the purpose of 
underwriting. 

Analyzing the contents of the camp 
from inventory and balance sheets can 
indicate potential losses both as to the 
area and the extent. It can be mis- 
leading, however, on depreciable 
items since these would have to be 
looked at under a replacement cost 
basts. Since accounting for income 
tax purposes varies depending on 
whether an organization is a profit or 
non-profit type, the concept of loss 
will vary. The impact of losses on the 
organization and the amount of de- 
duct ablcs that would be most suited 
arc based on tax type, available funds, 
and basis of accounting costs. 

Interactions are analyzed by on-site 
inspection of both the facilities and 



Risk Management, continued 

operations. Feedback from depart- 
ment heads is valuable in arresting 
potential losses. In the kitchen, one 
would inspect for cleanness, food 
covers in place, perishable foods re- 
frigerated between 38° and 45°F, 
cooked food never left unrefrigerated 
for more than three hours, all cook- 
ing, serving, and eating dishes are 
clean and rinsed of soap, garbage 
properly containerized and disposed, 
and insuring the quality of all food 
shipments. Product liability insurance 
is often carried for claims from food 
poisoning. 

Flow charting may be used to show 
the steps in an operation. The food 
comes from the warehouse to the 
camp kitchen where it is stored, pre- 
pared, and served. This process may 
point out certain loss potentials such 
as a lost cr damaged shipment, 
spoiled or burned food, and 
sickness or food poisoning. 

Camps often keep records of ac- 
cidents which contain information 
about agc\ time of daw quality of 
supervision* type of accident (i.e. 
camper to camper collision), serious- 
ness of accident, and neecssarv 
remedy taken. Future accidents per- 
haps can be avoided by studying 
these records and using them in site 
development planning. 

Training personnel 

Risk management in each activity is 
difficult to cover because of the dif- 
ferent and varied activities of each 
camp. Even if the director does an ex- 
cellent job of managing the camp's 
risks it will be up to the staff to keep 
this good work all summer. The camp 
surveyed felt that their best way of 
setting forth risk management policies 
was through pre-eamp training and the 
use of staff manuals or handbooks of 
some sort. Risk management involves 
creative thinking to consider all 
possible losses, regardless of how- 
small. 

This process is stimulated by illus- 
trative analysis of an activity area, of 
activity area checklists, of consultation 
of the counselors with their supervisor, 
or writing up a report on the risks of 
that activity. Each staff member has to 
know how to cope with these risks 
once they are uncovered. 

Some methods are prevention, pre- 
caution, requesting safety devices 
checking with the director to make- 
sure insurance or other coverage is 
applicable, requesting needed main- 
tenance, and where it appears that 

nothing can be done, make this known 
to the director of such a risk assump- 
tion. 



Assumption of risk may not be such 
a bad thing where it is something 
like lost or broken arrows from the 
archery set. However, if risks are ig- 
norantly assumed it can be costly. This 
could be the situation of having frozen 
food shipped to the camp by common 
carrier under the terms of f.o.b. 
point of shipment when it was believed 
to be f.o.b, point of destination, and 
so no insurance had been obtained 
• for the shipment. Where risks are as- 
sumed, extra care must be exercised 
or the activity discontinued. 

End result 

This is what a risk management pro- 
gram may look like in outline form: 

Loss-control measures—good 
housekeeping, preventative mainten- 
ance, emergency plans for fire, lost 
campers, missing swimmers, frequent 
inspection and policing of cabins and 
activity areas, training of personnel in 
safety practices, and encouraging 
feedback for loss control. 
Retention — losses in excess of limits, 
excluded, or up to the deductible 
amounts on purchased insurance, 
earthquake losses, water damage 
losses, cost of replacing valuable 
papers other than merely copying 
them from a preserved source, theft of 
uninsured property, war losses, and 
flood losses. 

Noninsurance transfers — -all ship- 
ments received at camp under eon- 
tract terms of liability and owner- 
ship beginning at point of destination. 
Insurance — workers' compensation, 
comprehensive liability, fire and ex- 
tended coverage, comprehensive auto- 
mobile liability, life on all year round 
workers, accident and sickness, tuition 
refund, theft and burglary, and money 
and security. 

Risk management is a more 
sophisticated way for camps to plan for 
their economic losses of all kinds. 
Preparing for losses involves doing the 
research to gather all the pertinent 
data. An analysis is done to con- 
ceptualize these risks using the 
method suggested by Richard Prouty 
or by some more sophisticated statis- 
tical method. Once the problem has 
been properly defined, a decision is 
made as to which tool or combination 
of the basic tools (avoidance, loss 
control, combination or separation, 
transfer, and retention) will handle the 
risks involved. 

After piling up the alternatives, a 
selection is made. This method is then 

applied and monitored, A continual 
scanning of the camp environment 
for future trouble spots allows the 
necessary revisions to be made in a 
timely and effective manner, p 
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Reduce camp property taxes 
by knowing state laws 



by Fran k M. L e vin e 

«A.s a unique, land-intensive 
institution, the camping movement 
has a vital stake in the nationwide 
effort to relieve.the growing burden of 
property taxation. 

Clearly, there is a triple-barreled 
threat; 

1. Inflated municipal budgets 
encourage assessors to add previously 
exempt real estate to the tax rolls and 
to pressure nonprofit organizations to 
pay "in lieu of real estate taxes." 

2. The demand for leisure homes 
and activities turns even remote camp 
land into temptingly valuable 
development property. 

3. State and local policy 
increasingly mandates land taxes at 
100 percent of "market value" of even 
a camp's "open space"; which 
become the much higher price it might 
bring for subdivision development. 

Concurrently, camp owner's 
operating costs have been sorely 
aggravated by inflation. Generating 
new revenue to offset land tax 
increases that exceed the rise in the 
cost of living can place an added strain 
on precariously high tuitions. 

It is particularly onerous for most 
organized camps to pay towns ever 
greater real estate taxes for school, 
water, sewage, road, police, fire, 

health, and social services that they 
rarely receive. 

The traditional, seasonal, 
low -density use of accessible camp 9 
land and shorefront has rapidly- 
become expensive; making the 
property especially vulnerable to 
soaring values and assessments. 
Caught in this multiple crunch, camp 
owners are under increasing economic 
pressure to either relieve the tax 
burden, or succumb to the 
self-fulfilling prophecy of selling, often 
for subdivision development.. 

Recognizing the problem four years 
ago, Jean G. McMullan. owner of 
Alford Lake Camp in Union. ME, 
urged the Fund for Advancement of 
Camping (FAC) to, take the lead in 
assisting camp administrators. In 
1977, chairman of the FAC board, 
Kendall I. Lingle, obtained a grant 
from the Sterling Morton Charitable 
Trust to commission a model study and 
analysis. It was his vision to protect 



and preserve organized camp 
properties as a vital natural resource 
for an urbanized nation and its youth. 

Working closely with FAC Executive 
Director John Maclnnes, Lingle 
selected the proposal submitted by the 
Camping Resources Study Project in 
cooperation with the Allagash 
Environmental Institute, at the Center 
for Research and Advanced Study, 
University of Southern Maine in 
Portland, This proposal was a logical 
supplement to the demonstration 
research accomplished at the center in 
1976 on "Children's Summer 
Camps — Their Economic Value to 
Maine." 

The project directors determined 
that immediate tax relief might best be 
obtained by both the private and 
agency camp owner through 
knowledge of the many options 
available^under current. property tax 
statutes; particularly those statutes 
enacted to encourage the protection of 
undeveloped land. 

The six-month study report, 
published by FAC in June 1978 as a 
Land Tax Alternatives Manual for 
Owners of Organized Properties. 
identified and addressed three major 
previously unmet needs: 

1 . To provide camp administrators 
with a useful, informative discussion 
of the principles and procedures by 
which land is valued and assessed, and 
economic decisions made regarding 
land tax options. 

2. To provide a comprehensive 
survey of the alternatives presently 
available under a state's property tax 
statutes; and the procedures for, and 
implications of. obtaining differential 
assessment. 

3. To begin tojoin forces with 
environmental agencies to seek 
specific protection of camping's 
hundreds of thousands of acres of open 
space. 

This pilot project for the camping 
movement utilized extensive 
professional, economic and legal 
research and opinion. In addition, 
valuable consultations were 
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contributed by Attorney Edward Lee 
Rogers, Natural Resources Council; 
Attorney John Paul Erler, Maine 
Camp Directors Association counsel; 
and key administrators from the 
Audubon Society, Maine Coast 
Heritage Trust and Association of 
Conservation Commissions, and the 
Nature Conservancy. 

Accepting the fact that real estate 
assessment is primarily subject to 
state laws and municipal 
interpretations, the manual gives 
comprehensive model treatment to 
land tax alternatives in Maine. It also 
reports conferences with 
environmental agencies in that state, 
as a demonstration of the positive 
climate for potential cooperation and 

coordination with the camping 
movement in moving toward mutually 
beneficial protection of open space. 

There is, however, specific 
nationwide relevance in the discussion 
and treatment given to federal law; the 
process of valuation, assessment, and 
abatement; principles for making 
economic decisions; a summary of all 
state differential tax statutes; and a 
resource directory of environmental 
organizations across the country. 

These should greatly facilitate 
replication state by state to ultimately 
accumulate national data and 
assistance for the camping movement. 

The full immediate benefit to camp 

owners of 150 pages of findings and 
references can only be realized 
through careful review of the entire 
manual. A copy can be obtained by 
forwarding $10 to FAC, 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, IL 60603. 

The following abstracts from the 
major conclusions and 
recommendations in the manual 
suggest the scope of the study. 
However, as the manual emphasizes, 
the camp owner is urged to consult his 
own attorney before undertaking any 
procedure that will alter his tax status. 
Numerous personal, economic, 
functional, and even political long- and 
short-range goals should be explored 
with counsel and accountants before 
decisions are made. 

Exemptions. The camp owner 
should consider the alternative of 
qualifying his land for exemption, 
either total or partial, from real estate 
taxation. For example, in Maine, a 
camp certified by the state 
Department of Education as a 
"literarv and scientific educational 



organization" will enjoy exemption 
from taxation on real property devoted 
to the purposes of the organization! 

Those camps that are classified 
under the Internal Revenue Code as 
"501 (c) (3)," that are nonprofit 
corporations, and fulfill requirements 
as "charitable institutions" may also 
become exempt from taxes on property 
used solely for their charitable 
purposes. 

While it is usually an expensive - 
legal procedure to meet complicated 
qualifications for total exemption (such 
as transfer of all financial interests to a 
nonprofit corporation) with estate 
planning implications, sizable tax 
relief can be accomplished. 

Reducing current vuluation. A land 
owner may be able to reduce the tax- 
burden on his property by convincing 
the local assessor (or through the 
town's political process) that "present 
use" is a better reflection of "just 
value" than "highest and best use" 
for development. This wVl usually 
involve demonstrating cost /benefit to 
the town, environmental 
considerations , absence of demand for 
municipal services, and other financial 
activity generated. 

The camp owner may also request 
an abatement, or appeal an 
assessment, if there is proof of 
significant error or inequitable 
overvaluation. Here too. the positive 
economic impact of the camp, as well 
as the comparative economics of 
residential development versus open 
space conservation, may recommend 

abatement. Camp administrators 
definitely should investigate and 
substantiate the direct reduction in the 
market value of land as a result of stare 
and local zoning and land-use 
regulations that may alreadv preclude 
intensive development. 

Classifying land for special tax 
treatment. Most states in the nation 
have enacted some form of differential 
(current-use) taxation^aws either to 
encourage industries such as 
lumbering and farming, or to conserve 
open space. 

In Maine, for example, there is a 
4 'Tree Growth Tax Law" which 
esscntially.provides a relatively 
uncomplicated, inexpensive, and 
flexible opportunity for owners of over 
10 acres ot tores t land to pay tax on 
only "stumpage values" until such 
time a.s they convert the land to olher 
use. 



There is also a "Farm and Open 
Space Law" which is almost as 
inexpensive and flexible, but with 
more complicated qualifications, that 
provides immediate though less 
clearly defined tax relief, on farms and 
open space; with only back taxes 
payable when the owner decides to 
change the classification. 

A permanent, legal classification of 
land may be obtained in an agreement 
with a governmental entity which 
places land under a "Conservation 
Restriction" (easement). Through an 
expensive, complicated procedure the 
land owner may commit open space to 
limited use in perpetuity; and through 
appraisals of value "before" and 
"after," establish stable land values, 
and take a "charitable deduction " for 
the difference. 

in some states camp owners may 
negotiate with local officials, usually 
under state law, to arrange for a 
"Purchase of Development Rights." 
Under various formulas, the land 
owner essentially agrees not to 
develop all or part of the camp 
property, during which time the 
municipality agrees to tax it on the 
basis of its "current use." 

Governmental and foundation 
acquisition. While selling undeveloped 
land may appear to be a radical 
solution to real estate tax problems, 
through various forms of acquisition 
and funding for same, camps may 
under appropriate circumstances 
divest themselves of part of their 
property while retaining its use for 
such as outdoor education. The entire 
camp may even be sold to a foundation 
that will agree to continue current 
operation. 

Certainly, substantial estate 
planning and personal considerations 



are involved in a decision to give up 
actual ownership. However, such 
acquisition may be a major vehicle for 
eliminating taxes, raising capital, and - 
perpetuating an organized camp. 

Economic impact of tax alternatives. 
The manual provides a professional 
discussion and analysis of the 
economic principles to be considered 
in evaluating land tax alternatives. It 
identifies the relevance of \ 
"opportunity costs, variable and fixed 

operating costs, capitalized value,"', 
and provides a formula for estimating 
the relative economic impact of each of 
the land tax options referred to above. 
In addition, the manual details 
step-by-step procedures by which the 
land owner can implement the findings 
and recommendations. 

Miscellaneous. A summary of the 
extent and nature of potential 
cooperation with Maine environmental 
agencies reports a substantially 
positive and supportive climate for 
subsequent efforts to align interests 

and objectives. Joint pursuit of the 
preservation of organized camping's 
constructive, recreational and 
educational, environmentally sound 
use of open space is definitely 
recommended. 

A most instructive chapter makes 
specific and incisive suggestions for 
proposing and jnacting a '/model 
law." to ensure equitable and 
beneficial taxation of organized camp 
properties. 

Given the design and completion of 
what i.s the costly model phase, state 
camping associations arc encouraged 
to replicate the study; and the 
American Camping Association is 
urged to undertake a concerted effort 
to address the full scope of the 
problem. 

Anticipating Proposition 13, FAC 
has once again made a major 
pragmatic contribution to a 
strengthened future for the camping 
movement. Similar treatment should 
certainly be given to the many other 
economic and demographic forces thai 
confront camp administrators. 
However, obtaining and retaining the 
vital program element of appropriate 
recreational land is central to the 
formation of new enterprise and 
healthy prospects for thousands of 
traditional organized camps. 
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